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™ BLAISDELL 


P™ Colored Crayon 
Paper Pencil 


whose quality, convenience and use- 
fulness revoutionizes office system and 
pencil making. A color assigned a de- 
partment traces errors to those who 
made them. Nine colors. 

To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 


On receipt of ten cents we mail two best 
quality pencils, crayon, graphite, photo 
retouching, china, metal marking, copying, 
etc. State color, or for purpose used. Address 


THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 
4413 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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appearance of 
your shoes you will 
insist on DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS, * 
the kind that can't wear brassy. Nearly ¥ 
all high grade shoes have them and they 
are the only guarantee against a shabby and 
worn out appearance of the shoe. You 
can tell them by the little diamond <> 
shaped trade mark, slightly raised on the sur- 
face of each eyelet. Look for and insist on 
it as it is a guarantee of shoe quality. 

United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 
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hilltop in the cities of 
Medford and Somerville, 
}| overlooking Boston Harbor fff 
] and the City of Boston, with i} 
| its beautiful suburbs. It is jf 
‘2 both healthful and delightful. € 


Jackson College || 


for Women 


| HE CAMPUS is on a | 
| 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction, 


; All courses leading to the gy 
YW degree of A.B. or B.S. in Sy? 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 





the same experienced in- 
structors, offered 
of Jackson College. 


students 








h for further information address + 
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MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 





PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts Coucecr, Mass. 
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|NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


OOTBALL is the game which comes to the 

front when the colleges and preparatory 
schools open each autumn, and until the last of 
the championship games is played, late in 
November, it holds an interest which no other 
sport can inspire. The rules have been radi- 
cally changed since last season, and so there 
are new elements of uncertainty and new prob- 
lems to be worked out by the thousands of boys 
who are trying for the eleven in these opening 
weeks of the season. Trying for the team! 
How much it means to an army of boys and 
young men in all parts of the land—boys keen 
of mind and fleet of foot, strong of muscle and 
sound of wind, eager for the fray which red 
blood loves, and proud of the honor of battling 
for their school or college. 

It is difficult to say which has the harder 
proposition to face—the boy who has tried for 
the team and failed, or the one who has suc- 
ceeded in making it. For the first there is dis- 
appointment, of course, and in the face of this 
disappointment it comes easy to some fellows 
to sulk and show resentment against those in 
charge of things—an attitude for which there 
is no excuse or defense. The boy who fails 
cannot help his disappointment, but he has 
nothing to be ashamed of if he has done his 
best. It is no disgrace to be beaten out for the 
team by a better man, a fellow whom nature 
has made stronger or faster, or who has enjoyed 
more experience. 

There is always the possibility of being a 
substitute, and always the certainty that one’s 
services are needed on the second, or scrub team, 
a place where just as much spirit can be shown 
as on the first team, and where much of the 
work is done which makes the first team a 
success. 

So much for the boy who tries for the team 
and fails. The boy who earns a place upon it | 
has other things to think about than the honor 
he has achieved. If the loser has disappoint- | 
ment, the winner has a new responsibility 
which sobers him in his hour of elation. If 
he has done well to make the team, he must 
do better to keep his place, else the other fellow, 
spurred to greater effort by failure, will yet 
crowd him off. There can be no resting upon 
his laurels, no break in training, no disobedience 
of orders. He must give more and more thought 
to the rules of the game and the details of the 
individual part which he plays, and at the 
same time he must not for a day neglect his 
studies—for it is as much of a disgrace to be 
taken from the team for low scholarship stand- | 
ing as to be dropped for an infraction of disci- 
pline or for indifferent playing. 

Above all, the man on the team must always | 
remember that the honor of the school is in his 
keeping. He is in a special sense the repre-| 
sentative of the school, accepted as such by the | 
world, and in his personal conduct off the field, 
as well as in his playing during the game, its 
good name is involved. To win is one object 
of playing the game, but there are other things 
never to be forgotten. 
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HE publication of the census figures for the 

great cities gives Boston the same relative 
rank as it occupied ten years ago—fifth place, 
a few thousands behind St. Louis, which had 
almost exactly the same percentage of gain as 
Boston for the decade. The population of 
Boston is now six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand, and its gain from 1900 to 1910 was a little 
less than twenty per cent. Naturally there is 
a renewal of the talk of a “Greater Boston,’’ 
and a discussion of the project to unite in a 
political entity the numerous large cities and 
towns which closely surround Boston, and 
which are now really a part of it in all things 
except the important matter of municipal gov- 
ernment. Including these, the population of 
Boston is practically doubled. Other cities 
have attained great growth by the wholesale 
annexation of suburban territory, and the idea 
finds much support in Boston—far more than 
it does in such populous and prosperous suburbs 
as Cambridge, Brookline and Somerville, for 
example, which have much local pride of their 
own. The proposed consolidation is not likely 
to come about in the near future, if ever, but 
it is a pleasant theme for speculation; and it is 
only by keeping in mind the greater Boston 
that the real size and standing of the city are 
understood. Last year the bank clearings of 
Boston were seven hundred and seventy-one 
million dollars, and those of St. Louis were two 
hundred and twenty-three millions. This shows 
their relative business rank, and indicates the 
close relations of the greater Boston with the 
city itself. As one of the leading men of 
the city puts it: ‘‘Boston is a city of at least 
fourteen hundred thousand people, and not a 
city of six hundred and seventy thousand. It 
is the first wool market and the second textile 
center of the world. It is the first shoe and 
leather center, the second seaport, the second 





| financial center, and the first educational, liter- 
— + |ary, musical and artistic center of America.’’ 
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_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrica}, En- D Combined 
neeri em , Pharmacy, culture, 
crestry Law. Elective courses in Languages, LL Gasoline Engine 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses and Pump. 
moderate. George feny Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 
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f ROCKWOOD’S 
Anti-Tuberculosis 
Underwear. 


HE modern and wonderfully successful 
method of treating this great disease by 
causing the patient to live in the cold, to 

breathe cold air, requires that the body be 

properly protected, that the patient shall not 

become chilled.. Rockwood’s Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Underwear ,is mad¢ for just such uses. 

It is made from wool, 

pure, unadulterated 

eck woo 1D’ ay a made under 

teen eae the direct supervision 

QL S* of an able physician, 

Dr. F. S. Pratt. 

Don’t wait till you 

are overtaken by dis- 

ease and then adopt 





SOMETHING NEW. A compact 1%4-horse- 
power, water-cooled engine, direct connected 
to a powerful pump — both on one base. 


A neat, compact, practical, inexpensive 
power and pumping plant for use in thou- 
sands of places where water is needed, but 
where an expensive outfit is not desired and 
could not be afforded. This little plant is a 
s ‘ wonder for efficiency, inexpensive to operate, 
this sensible under- and so simple a child could run it. Just the 
wear, but begin its use thing for furnishing water for your home— 
now. for kitchen, laundry, bath, etc.; also for lawn, 
garden, greenhouse, nursery, cattle and 
fire protection. Install an Olds pneumatic 
water system with this powerful little engine 
todo the pumping. Disconnect pump and use 
engine for operating cream separator, churn, 
washing machine, turning grindstone, and a 
hundred uses for which you need a little power. 

Send for Prospectus telling all about this 
Wonderful Little Engine and its Uses. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 75 Beverly St., Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 


Per Garment. 

Ask your dealer for 
it. If he hasn't it, don’t 
accept a substitute. 
Write us, giving his 
name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 4 





























ARRETT SPECIALTIES 


Amatite Roofing 
It Needs No Painting 


No other roofing approaches Amatite in 
economy or durability. 
Here are some of its features: 
“1. Low Price. Amatite costs, weight for weight, about 
haif as much as ordinary smooth-surfaced roofings. 
2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a rea/ mineral surface. 
3. Absolutely Waterproof. Amatite is waterproofed with 
Coal tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing compound known. 
4. Easy to lay. No skilled labor is needed for Amatite. 
It is just a matter of nailing down. 


5. Stormproof. Amatite is nota flimsy, paper-like felt. It is one of the 
heaviest and the most substantial ready roofings made, weighing go Ibs. to 
the square, against 40 to 50 of material in the ordinary «‘Rubber’’ roofings. 

We send samples free. 








Drop a postal to our nearest office. 





Car bonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


_ _Carbonol is a necessity in every home. It will keep it germ-free as well as 
dirt-free. And what is more important than keeping out disease ! 


Put Carbonol in the water when washing floors, woodwork, dishes, etc. It 
will not only clean better than anything else you ever used, but it kills all germs, 
drives away flies, ants, roaches, moths, etc., and purifies the air. Carbonol is 
perfectly harmless. 





Toc. 25c. and soc. a bottle. Sample free on request. 





. Ld 
Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
Not an unnecessary expense, but a most profitable investment. 
They preserve your wood. 
Composed of Creosote (the lifesaver of wood). 
Double the life of your shingles at slight expense. 
Attractive colors in stock or any special color made up. Send for color card. 





Creo-Carbolin— Wood Preservative 


Creo-Carbolin is the best wood preservative known. It is not solu- 
ble in water. Consequently it is not re-dissolved and washed out of the 
wood by rains and moisture. 

Applied to fence posts, planking, flagstaffs, telegraph poles, wood- 
work in the foundation of houses, sills, coal bins—in fact, to all woodwork 
— it will more than double its life. 


It is also protection against the ravages of small animals and insects. Booklet on request. 





Creonoid—zice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Invaluable in the stable and stock houses. 
Not an experiment—an absolute success. _Non-poisonous. 
Keeps flies and mosquitoes from cattle; lice and nits from poultry. 


Keep your place in sanitary condition. 








Ld . hd 
Everjet Elastic Paint 
The paint for ‘‘rubber’” roofings, metal and wood work of all kinds. 
Gives a hard, smooth surface that will not crack or peel. 
Extremes of heat or cold do not affect it. 
Contains carbon in a form to protect wherever applied. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO 


Boston. New York Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Cl 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg Rwttn 
Kansas City London, Eng. 
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VOLUME 84. 


T was Monday afternoon of 
| county fair week, and we 

were very busy getting our 
farm exhibits ready to send the 
next morning. 

Among other things to be done 
that afternoon, Addison and 
I had to go to mill, three miles 
from the old farm, with a grist of 
corn for the herd, pigs, colts and 
poultry during the fair. 

We found six or eight other grists 
ahead of us at the mill, however, and 
the miller told us that he could not 
get ours out for us before nine o’clock 
that evening. So rather than wait, 
we concluded to drive home and come 
back for it later. 

On the way we overtook Alfred 
Batchelder and Newman Darnley, two 
young neighbors of about our own age, 
with whom we were not on the best 
of terms. They had been fishing for 
pickerel over in the mill-pond, and 
had a string of fish which they were 
taking turns carrying. 

‘Is it best to take them in?’’ 
Addison said to me, as we came up 
behind them—for there had been a 
serious difficulty between us at school 
the previous winter. 

As we were driving with an empty 
wagon, I thought it would look better 
to invite them to ride; and so we 
pulled up and asked them to get in 
with us. 

Although they seemed a little sur- . 
prised, they accepted the invitation ; we 
‘‘passed the time of day’’ together ; 
they showed us their biggest fish, and 
we began to talk a little. 

As we drove along we passed Elder 
Witham’s little place, where he and his 
sister, Aunt Olive Witham, lived; and 
we caught sight of the elder out in his 
garden, beyond his green gage plum- 
trees, looking at his big squash. 

Everybody in town knew about the 

elder’s squashes. They had been the 
pride of his heart for six seasons. He 
made the ground for them very rich 
with all sorts of fertilizers, and thus 
urged them forward to tremendous 
size for exhibition at county and state 
fairs. He allowed but a single squash 
to ripen on one vine; and during July, 
August and the early part of September 
it was his daily practise to ‘‘water’’ 
the different sets of rootlets along the 
whole length of the vine with new 
milk, which he believed to be the best 
plant-food. 

He raised the largest squashes ever 
produced in Maine. One which he 
took to the state fair the year before 
actually tipped the scales at a hundred 
and seventy-four pounds. And it was 
thought that the one to which he was now 
giving his attention was even heavier. 

I remember those squashes very well. They 
were elongated, or pear-shaped, rather than 
flat, like some squashes and pumpkins which 
we see at fairs; yet they could be stood up on 
end, and were then fully as tall as a barrel of 
flour. 

What the variety was I do not know; they 
were not ‘‘ Hubbards’’ or “ Marbleheads.’’ 
The elder got the seed from a brother of his out 
in Pennsylvania; and if he knew the variety, 
he did not see fit to tell his neighbors, having 
an ambition to break all local records in the 
size of his squashes. 

He had increased the size each season by 
saving the seeds of the largest and making his 
garden richer. That garden, in fact, was a 
paradise for all sorts of vegetables, plums, 
cherries and small fruits. 

There was little real advantage in producing 
such mammoth squashes; they were watery, 
coarse-grained, and of not much use for the 
table. But the elder had the squash craze. 
On very hot days in August he shaded the 
vines slightly; and after frosts began to come 
in September, he made a tent over them at 
night with bedquilts. 

“There’s the old elder out there looking at 
his big squash,’?’ Newman said, as we drove 
past. 
take to the fair.’’ 

“‘No, he isn’t,’’ Alfred said, ‘‘for he’s got | 
his milk-piteher in his hand. He is giving | 
that squash another drink of milk; he won’t 
pick it till to-morrow.”’ 

The elder heard us passing, and we fancied 
that he scowled. He was not in much sym- 
pathy with boys. 
not to say harsh; 
Moral character, 





‘*T guess he is going to pick it to-day to | 


THE SQUASH... 


He was also an ardent prohibitionist, strongly 
opposed to the use of intoxicants in any form 
or for any reason. 

Like some other very strict moralists, he 
waxed impatient of the weaknesses of youth as 
he grew older. His heart seemed to harden 
toward the young; and in his sermons on 
Sunday he was often very severe on the faults 
of boys and girls. 

“Wish somebody would carry off that big 
squash of his to-night!’’ Alfred exclaimed, 
laughing. 

‘So do I!’ cried Newman. 
elder have a fit !’’ 

‘*Well, I wouldn’t want to be the one to try 
to lug it off,’’ said I. ‘‘It is more than a man 
could lift.’’ 

Thereupon I remember that Addison, who 
was driving, glanced back with a queer look, 
and said: 

“You might blow it up, Newman. What 
do you suppose the elder would say if some- 
body were to put a charge of powder into that 
big squash of his and touch it off?’’ 

But he laughed when he said it, and [ for 
one had no thought that he really meant to 
do such a thing. It was merely one of those 
mischievous ideas which sometimes pop into 
our minds. 

Afterward Alfred and Newman exchanged 
glances, but said nothing. 

At the post-office they left us; we went on 
home to the farm, and late that evening 
| Addison drove to the mill again for our 
grist. He went alone, and did not get back 
till after ten o’clock. 

The next morning we were all astir early, 
and by eight o’clock set off with our herd and 


**Wouldn’t the 


We considered him austere, | our loads of exhibits for the fair-grounds. 
but he was a man of high | 
upright and conscientious. | began to hear rumors that something mysterious 


But even while we were on the way we 














HAD BURST IN THREE PIECES 


had happened overnight to Elder Witham’s big 
squash! It had exploded because it was so 
big and overgrown, some said. 

Everybody for miles round was expecting 
to see that squash at the fair, and before noon 
hundreds of people were inquiring about it. 
Toward noon, too, the elder himself appeared 
at the fair-grounds, his jaw hard set and wrath 
in his eye. ‘‘Some son of Belial has destroyed 
my squash with gunpowder,’’ he replied, 
sternly, to all questions. ‘‘The finest squash 
ever raised in New England, too! What’s this 
generation coming to? Will you answer me 
that ?’’ 

Addison and I felt a little queer about it from 
the first, owing to what had passed the day 
before, but we said nothing. For my own 
part, too, I could not help thinking that 
Addison had had a chance to do the deed 
the evening before, when he went for our 


| grist. 





Newman Darnley and Alfred Batchelder 
were at the fair, and we heard that they were 
telling every one they knew that they had 
heard Addison and me declare that we were 
going to blow up the elder’s squash. 

Before night Ad and I were marked char- 
acters at the fair. We could see that people 
were looking hard at us, some grinning, others 
with looks of reprobation and dislike. We 
drove home that evening in anything but a 
comfortable state of mind. 


Nor was home a sanctuary. The old squire 


| had heard the rumors going at the fair, and so 


had Theodora and Ellen. After supper the 
old gentleman rose and started for the sitting- 
room. ‘‘Boys, I want to speak with you,”’ 
said he. 

Addison and I followed him, knowing very 
well what was coming. The old squire shut 
the door. “I want to know the truth about 
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this,’’ said he. “Did you de- 
stroy Elder Witham’s squash ?’’ 

**No, sir,’’ we both said. 

‘‘Were you with others who 
did?’’ he demanded. 

**No, sir,’’ we declared. 

‘Do you know anything 
about it?’’ he insisted. 

Thereupon Addison told him what 
had been said on our way home from 
the mill. 

The old squire sat regarding him 
closely. ‘‘And after that you went 
back past there alone late last eve- 
ning ?”’ he said. 

**Yes, sir,’’ Addison admitted. 

The old squire took a turn across 
the sitting-room. ‘Things look black 
against you,’’ he said. ‘* But you have 
never told me a falsehood yet, and I 
believe you.’’ 

He had hardly said this when we 
heard Elder Witham’s voice and Aunt 
Olive’s out in the other room; they 
had just driven over, and were not 
in an amiable mood. Those monster 
squashes were as much a matter of 
pride with Aunt Olive as with the 
elder. They had heard what Alfred 
and Newman had said, and their 
minds were made up. 

‘*Well, young man, you’re caught !’’ 
were the elder’s first words to Addison 
as we came out. “You may as well 
ownup! You’recornered. Now what 
have you got to say for yourself ?’’ 

‘*The meanest trick I ever heard 
of!’’ Aunt Olive burst forth. ‘‘To 
destroy a noble squash like that, after 
we had tended it and cared for it all 
summer! Haven’t you any heart in 
your bosom? Haven’t you any shame 
or conscience in you?’’ 

“What have you got to say for 
yourself ?’’ the elder repeated. ‘‘Re- 
member, I can make you smart for it. 
It’s jail for you if I say so.’’ 

‘*And serve you good and right,’ 
Aunt Olive threw in. “For of all the 
mean, low-down tricks I ever heard 
of, this is the worst.’’ 

“But I didn’t do it,’’ Addison man- 
aged to say. 

“O-r-r-rh!’’ exclaimed the elder, 
incredulously. ‘‘None of your wrong 
stories. It will be far better for you 
to own right up. Better and safer, 
too!’’ 

The case was prejudged; and the 
old squire sent us out of the room to 
do the evening chores at the stable. 
He then attempted to go over the 
matter more calmly with our aggrieved 
callers—without much success. They 
were both convinced that Addison was 
guilty, and soon set off for home. 

Addison and I heard what was said 
as they drove away. ‘‘Now mind you, squire, 
unless that grandson of yours owns up, I'll 
have him arrested!’’ the elder exclaimed. “A 
boy mustn’t be allowed to do a thing like that 
and not be punished.’’ 

‘Such a mean, cowardly thing, too!’’ Aunt 
Olive reiterated. ‘‘There, I do say, I could 
ery over that beautiful squash, all smashed to 
pieces !’’ 

The next day A 


we 


ddison and I stayed at home 
and dug potatoes. Ellen and Theodora also 
preferred to remain at home. The scandal and 
notoriety were too much for them to face. 

It was at this bad pass of our affairs that 
these good girl cousins of ours bore a hand to 
save our reputation. Aunt Olive had always 
liked them; they often visited her, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon, while Addison and I were 
out in the field, they conferred together and 
went over to see her. 

At first Aunt Olive was very stiff with them 
and inclined to be implacable; but at last she 
invited them out into the garden to get some 
gage plums, and see the “ruins’’ of the big 
squash. 

No great amount of powder had been used; 
the squash, which was fully as large as a sugar- 
barrel, bad burst in three pieces only, which 
lay close together. The explosion, indeed, had 
been so light that the elder and Aunt Olive 
had scarcely noticed it at their cottage a hun- 
dred yards away with the doors shut, although 
they remembered afterward that they had heard 
a strange, dull noise late in the evening. 

Cousin Ellen was a keen-eyed girl. While 
looking about, she caught sight of a little glit- 
ter of glass amidst the deep green of a bed of 
carrots a few feet away from the squash-vine. 
She went to see what it was, and found just 
the neck and shoulders of a little glass vial— 
an ounce vial. In the neck was a small wooden 
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plug, and in a crease of this plug a bit of burned 
fuse, such as is used in blasting rocks. 

She picked it up and showed it to Theodora. 
Thereupon they both began looking about more 
attentively, and examined the broken parts of 
the big squash again, with the result that in 
the soft inside portions of it they found the 
bottom end of the same broken vial, and also 
in another part a piece of the side of the vial, 
to which was still sticking a red label with the 
printed word ‘‘Poison,’’ and the familiar drug- 
gist sign of a skull and bones. 

On the discolored label, too, was a part of 
the word ‘‘Belladonna,’’ and beneath it an- 
other word, ‘‘Crane’s,’’ which made it evident 
that the vial of belladonna had come from 
Crane’s drug-store at the village. 

Ellen wrapped the fragments of glass up in 
her handkerchief and put them in her pocket. 

Meanwhile Theodora had espied something 
else of interest—about an inch and a half of 
the end of a thin, slim knife-blade, lying in 
the earth close by the squash, along with two 
or three burned matches. 

In that vicinity the farmers cut and dried a 
great many apples in the fall of the year, and 
for slicing the apples a thin-bladed knife was 
used, called a ‘‘slicer.”’ This bit of blade was 
plainly broken off from one of those knives. 

Theodora also pocketed that. They brought 
their trophies home, and at the supper-table 
that night we all put our heads together over 
them. It was not difficult to understand what 
had occurred. Whoever blew up the elder’s 
squash had put the powder in that ounce vial, 
to keep it dry in the moist inside of the 
squash, and had touched it off with a bit of 
fuse. 

To introduce the vial within the squash, 
too, they had been obliged to cut a little hole 
through into the seed cavity, and for that they 
had brought one of these apple-knives. The 
outer rind and meat of the big squash had 
proved so hard and thick, however, that in 
their efforts to cut it they had broken a piece 
off the knife-blade, which they could not find 
in the dark. 

Altogether, it was an adroit bit of mischief, 
and from the first we had no doubt whatever 
as to who had done it. With these bits of vial 
and the knife-blade, we now set our wits to 
work. 

Not to show ourselves too much in public, 
Addison and I remained at home and dug 
potatoes, while Ellen proceeded to make cer- 
tain innocent -seeming inquiries among our 
neighbors. 

At first she attempted to borrow a little bella- 
donna at every house, but learned that no one 
thereabouts had, or had had, any belladonna, 
except the Wilburs. Mrs. Wilbur had bought 
some in an ounce vial at Crane’s drug-store 
a year before, but she told Ellen that she 
had let Mrs. Batchelder have what was left 
of it. 

When Ellen called there to ask for it, Mrs. 
Batchelder said that she had it, and went toa 
cupboard to get the vial, but to her surprise, 
could not find it anywhere! 

The belladonna vial was thus traced to the 
Batchelders’ cupboard — whence it was now 
unexpectedly missing! 

Two days later Theodora took up the quest. 
She went to six places, the Darnleys’ among 
the rest, ostensibly to borrow a slicer apple- 
knife—in fact, she came home with six slicers. 
When she called at Mrs. Darnley’s, the latter 
said that she had one, and went to get it from 
her pantry, but was much surprised to find the 
blade broken. 

‘Tt don’t see how my knife got broken!’’ 
Mrs. Darnley exclaimed. ‘‘I was using it only 
a few days ago. It wasn’t broken then. 

‘Well, you can take it,’? she added. ‘‘Per- 
haps you can work with it, even if the end of 
the blade is gone.’’ 

Theodora brought it home, and we fitted the 
bit of broken blade to it. It fitted perfectly and 
had beyond doubt been broken from it. 

Addison and I were now jubilant. But the 
old squire said, “‘Keep quiet a bit. Don’t 
crow out loud yet. We want to trap them. 
You two boys had better dig potatoes another 
day, and let me take a hand.”’ 

The way the old squire took a hand was by 
hitching up and driving first to Elder Witham’s 
for a talk with him, and then all about among 
our neighbors and acquaintances. 

‘*This is a serious matter,’’ he said to them 
all. ‘‘A cowardly trick has been played on 
Elder Witham. We want to go to the bottom of 
it and find out the facts. So let’s get together 
at the schoolhouse this evening and try to learn 
the truth. 

‘‘My two grandsons had something to do with 
it,’’ the old gentleman admitted. ‘‘Addison 
has a confession to make.’’ 

Addison, indeed, was quite willing to confess 
what he had said about blowing up the squash. 
None the less, that last remark of the old squire’s 
was a bit of strategy. We wanted to have 
Alfred and Newman come with the others, and 
we knew that if they heard that Addison was 
going to make a ‘‘confession,’’ they would 
think it safe for them to put in an appear- 
ance. 

More than two hundred people gathered at 
the schoolhouse that evening, Alfred and New- 
man with the rest. 

The old squire called the meeting to order, 





stated the object of it again and described the | they tried to cut a hole in the big squash, to 
outrage committed in the elder’s garden. He} put in the vial of powder,’’ Addison continued, 
then bade Addison relate what had occurred the | triumphantly. 


previous Monday afternoon on the way home 
from mill. 
Thereupon Addison took the floor, and ‘ ‘con- 


fessed’’ what he had said to Newman and | broken off the blade was found in Elder 
Alfred about putting a charge of powder in the | 
| It fits exactly, as you can all see for yourselves. 


squash. 


There was an uneasy stir of disappointment | 


in the throng. “Who did do it, then?’’ some 
exclaimed. 

‘*Well,’’ replied Addison, smiling, ‘‘ girls 
sometimes make good detectives. Our girls 
here have been doing detective work for us— 
and they have found out who did it.’’ 

There was another stir, and we saw Alfred 
and Newman, who were sitting together, glance 
at each other. 

“We have the proofs right here,’’ Addison 
went on. ‘‘Any one can see them who wants 
to.”’ And he laid out the bits of vial and the 
knife with the broken blade on the teacher’s 
desk beside him. ‘‘Here is the broken bella- 
donna vial they put the powder in, to blow up 
the squash. Alfred Batchelder knows where 
that vial came from. It is the only belladonna 
bottle in the neighborhood. He took it that 
evening from his mother’s cupboard. 

‘*And here is the apple-knife with which 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
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wonder ?”’ said Phoebe. 

‘*There isn’t a girl at 
the settlement who came 
in speaking less English 
than she did, and now—did you happen to 
hear her in the debate last week ?’’ 

“She can talk better English—and a great 
deal more of it—than any of us can,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘But—but sometimes I feel sorry 
Paula ever came here.’’ 

“© Anne!’ exclaimed Phoebe and Clara to- 
gether. ‘‘Why, don’t you like Paula? She’s 
the very best girl we have ever reached.’’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ said Anne. ‘‘T like 
Paula. That’s why I’m sorry. I—I’m afraid 
we’re hurting her with what we teach her.’’ 
.‘*What do you mean, Anne Gray?’’ asked 
Phoebe. Anne was such a quiet, thoughtful 
girl, and so devoted to the settlement, that this 
from her was a bombshell, indeed. ‘‘How 
could we hurt Paula, when all she 
learns here is what would help a 


"Prva Paula Jersky a 


| ished speaking they were on their feet, pushing 
| through the crowd to get out of the school- 











‘*They broke the knife-blade. 
The knife came from Newman Darnley’s house. 
He took it that night from his mother’s pantry 
and put it back there afterward. But the piece 


Witham’s garden close beside the big squash. 


It was a pretty mean trick. But the rogues are 
caught. There they sit.’’ 

Alfred and Newman, however, were no 
longer sitting there. Before Addison had fin- 


house. 

But the old squire had had his eye on them 
all the time, and stepping to the door, now 
barred the way. 

“Not too fast, my boys!’’ he exclaimed, 
laughing grimly. ‘‘You are going to stay right 
here till you own up to this!’’ 

And that is what they had to do, although 
they did it with a very bad grace. They were 
chaffed and derided without stint, and if I 
recollect aright, their families paid Elder 
Witham twenty dollars. 

The elder and Aunt Olive afterward apolo- 
gized to Addison, but I always thought that he 
was a little to blame. 


Mothers are practical peo- 

-ple—perhaps they’ll see 
something we don’t, and 
help us out.’’ 

‘*But my mother says 
she never will do any settlement work. She 
hasn’t time, and she isn’t modern enough,’’ 
said Phoebe. 

**So does mine,’”’ said Clara. 

“But I’m not going to ask mother to do 
anything,’’ declared Anne. ‘‘I’m only going 
to ask her to think it out, and help.’’ 

Which showed how well she knew her 
mother. : 

Mrs. Gray took the question up with interest, 
when it was thus presented to her. 

‘*The case of the mothers? Yes, ef course 
I’ll have to think about that, Anne. I’ma 
member of the Mothers’ Union. I can’t allow 
my fellow mothers to be downtrodden and 





oppressed by such as you and Phebe. I know 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


floor below worked zealously to bring about full 
understanding, the first dawnings of a plan 
were forming in the walking delegate’s active 
mind. 

‘‘She say,’’ announced the interpreter of 
Mrs. Jersky’s sorrows, ‘‘her girl Paula not 
lovings mit her any more. Und Paula laugh 
when she want her to spin and to make lace 
for her marriage-chest, the way her mother and 
her mother’s mother, and her mother’s mother 
before that did spin and sew. Paula say she 
can buy better in the next store as all her 
mother can make. But if the lady will look at 
the linen that the mother’s mother wove —’’ 
And with that a trunk was opened, and the 
ancestral treasures of the Jerskys were laid 
forth. Mrs. Gray nodded admiringly, and 
began to talk, in her turn. When she left, 
half an hour later, a secret treaty had been 
signed and sealed, and Mrs. Jersky followed 
her to the door, and invoked blessings on her 
in an unknown tongue. , 

The next visit was to Mrs. Conner, who 
fraternized at once, for she spoke English, and 
knew a good mother when she saw one. ‘‘My 
Mary is a fair treasure,’’ confided Mrs. Conner, 
‘‘only she’s too good for the likes of me—a 
rough ould woman that’s had to fight the 
wurruld year in and year out fur the six of 
’em. Mary is like a flower, a white slip of a 
girl, and it’s glad I’d be to be out of the way 
of her risin’ to where she belongs. Sure, when 
I was her age ’twas the same kind I was, little 
as you’d think it to look at me now. Me 
fingers wasn’t crooked then—they was white 
and quick, and the lace I made was worth 
looking at. Yes, I’ve some left—and there’s 
the spread of the best bed—I kape it in the 
drawer. I made it for my wedding, and Mike 
was never done praising it. But Mary, she 
don’t know one stitch from another—she’d 
rather ‘have a cheap spread from a department 
store.’’ 

With the bedspread, —a truly artistic creation, 
white and richly knit, with a thousand inter- 
weaving motifs in its crowded design,—Mrs. 
Gray’s idea stood full grown. She went on 
to the other mothers, and came home trium- 
phant. 

“The Mothers’ Union forever! Don’t ask 
me any questions, Anne. You’re only a 
daughter. I want a room—a good one—at the 
settlement for a period of three days next 
month, and no questions asked. Do you think 
Miss Wardell would be willing to give me 
one?”’ 

‘Willing? She’d give you six,’’ said Anne. 
**And it will be such fun to have a mystery. 

Mother, you are the best ever— 
you’re so various and unexpected !’’ 





girl along ?”’ 

‘*That’s just it,’’ said Anne. 
‘*We help her along, and she goes 
ahead fast. Paula is splendid. She 
wants to learn everything. When 
I first went to see her mother, it 
seemed to me that Paula’s one 
chance in life was from us. Her 
mother has only a few words of 
broken English, and the rooms are 
so small, and there are so many 
younger children. Mrs. Jersky was 
pleased that her girl was going to 
be helped, too. But now, when I 
go to see her—well, girls, how 
would our mothers feel if we began 
to despise them and be impatient 
with them? And that’s what we’re 
leading Paula to do. She’s step- 
ping up—and leaving her mother 
behind. 

‘‘We’re teaching her that all the 
ways of her family are mistaken 
ways. Her father admires Paula, 
and her mother slaves for her, and 
we—we make a discord. Lately 
I’ve been thinking about it, and 
looking at the other girls, too. 
There’s Mary Conner—she’s half- 
ashamed that her mother takes in 
washing, although it’s the washing 
that has supported the family ever 
since her father was killed on the 
docks. And Lidie Greenbaum isn’t 
nice to her mother, and won’t help 
in the store, because it’s second- 
hand clothing. We’re not helping 
them if we break down the fifth commandment 
in their minds, and that’s what we are really 
doing—aren’t we??? 

‘But it has to be like that,’’ said Phoebe. 
‘*They’re getting to be Americans, while their 
fathers and mothers are foreigners, and so 
there is bound to be trouble.’’ 

‘*But the fifth commandment is for every- 
body, Americans and foreigners and all,’’ said 
Anne, gravely. 

‘‘T see what Anne means,’’ said Clara. ‘‘At 
college we had girls who were educated away 
from their homes. It was tragic, often. But 
how are you going to help it?’’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Anne. 
perhaps I’d ask mother.’’ 

Clara and Pheebe stared. Then they laughed. 

‘T’d never have thought of that,’ said 
Phebe. “I’d have thought the settlement 
was the source of wisdom. Anne, you’re a 
real fifth commandment person !’’ 

**Anne’s right,’’ said Clara. ‘‘Let’s all ask 
our mothers. That’s the spirit of the thing. 





“T thought 


neck who spoke English. 








what I’ll do—I’ll be a walking delegate, and 
stir things up. What did you say Mrs. Jersky’s 
address was, and Mrs. Conner’s and the rest? 
Do you want to go along ?’’ 

“No, I’m not in the union. I’m an op- 
pressor,’? said Anne, her eyes twinkling. 
“Besides, Mrs. Jersky will fall on your neck, — 
people always do,—and never take any notice 
of me.’”’ 

Mrs. Jersky did not entirely justify this pre- 
diction. She was sore at heart over Paula— 
her eldest, her darling, her obedient child for 
sixteen years, as obedient at first in America as 
in far-off Poland, whom now these fine ladies 
were spoiling and turning against her. She 
was not in the least ready to fall on any one’s 


It took all Mrs. Gray’s social skill to con- 
vert the sullen silence in which she was received 
into the sense of sisterhood which she sought 
to establish. But this gave Mrs. Gray plenty 
of time to look round the clean, Old-World 





rooms, and while a small interpreter from the 


When she reported to Miss 
Wardell, Phoebe added, ‘‘And my 
mother is goin to help Mrs. Gray. 
‘There’s to be a committee of 
mothers—but they won’t tell any 
more.’ 

‘*They don’t need to,’’ said Miss 
Wardell, beaming. ‘‘A committee 
that I didn’t even have to appoint 
—and such a committee! It sounds 
too good to be true!’’ 

It certainly provided the settle- 
ment with something new to talk 
about. Paula Jersky and Mary 
Conner went about, puzzled. Their 
mothers in a committee with ladies 
from up-town, ladies with motor- 
cars and rooms set aside for them 
at the settlement! What sort of 
thing was this? What did it mean 
that their hitherto plaintive parents 
now smiled mysteriously and set 
them down, in a superior manner, 
when they asked questions? Never 
in the history of the settlement had 
such a subtle respect for mothers 
pervaded the air. Miss Wardell and 
all the young ladies seemed more 
interested in their parents than in 
them, the girls felt. And when, 
on a certain March evening, each 
girl received an invitation card, 

The Mothers’ Committee 
requests the pleasure of your 
company at their Exhibition Tea, 

Thursday, April 2d, at five o’clock, 





MRS. JERSKY WAS THE STAR OF THE OCCASION. 


there was not one who did not 
accept. Other invitations, rather differently 
worded, went out up-town, and proved so 
interesting to various women of artistic tend- 
encies that on Thursday the street was fairly 
blocked with motor-cars. 

Inside the big room that had been made over 
to the committee a long line of mothers received 
the guests. They wete of every nation, and 
they had each donned, when possible, their 
native dress. The result was an astounding 
array of really accurate costumes, the quaint 
details of which bore examination unusually 
well. 

Mrs. Jersky was the star of the occasion, in 
a wonderful bodice of solid embroidery and 
lace. Mrs. Conner wore a dress of frieze, and 
a collar of exquisite Irish lace that every one 
stopped to admire. Mrs. Greenbaum had 
Russian peasant jewelry that Fifth Avenue 
could honestly envy, and Mrs. Lund, with her 
Swedish silver necklaces and ornaments, was 
almost as interesting a figure. 

All round the walls, and in a show-case in 
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Conner bedspread drew a continual tribute of | little wild turkeys ran about as soon as they| we went for them, they evidently knew our 


the center, were varied specimens of handi- 
craft,— woven towels, embroidered cloths, 
samovars, pitchers, silver buttons, brass candle- 
sticks and bowls and braziers, enameled orna- 
ments, icons, spinning-wheels,—each one a 
household treasure, scrubbed, polished, and 
brought out to view by this unique committee 
of mothers. 

Some of the things were for sale; others bore 
neat little notices, stating that they ‘could be 
reproduced to order; but in most instances it 
was as exhibits only that the public was priv- 
ileged to gaze upon them. 

Anne smiled when she saw her own great- 
grandmother’s sampler hung beside the silver- 
spangled scarf brought by a Syrian mother of 
the tenements whose name none of them could 
spell or pronounce. The miniature of Phoebe’s 
great-grandfather was cheek by jowl with the 
dusky icon of Mrs. Robinski, and queerest of 
all, the sampler and miniature seemed far less 
attractive to the visiting crowd of fashionable 
lovers of curios than were the other treasures 
of the exhibition. Highest on the wall, the 


WILD «TURKEYS ° 
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HIS account is 
+ wholly without 
scientific pre- 
tension, being found- 
ed altogether upon 
tradition and eye- 
sight. From pioneer 
days down to the era of the Civil War, Ten- 
nessee, by nature a wild turkey paradise, had 
flocks of the big birds in every considerable 
woodland. The Big Woods which ran miles to 
the south of us, all virgin forest, had many 
such flocks. Since our woods adjoined it, and 
the tame turkeys ranged there, we got many 
glimpses of the lordly wood-rangers. 
By mid-February the wild gobblers began 
flinging their rolling challenges to the tame 
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ones, starting a little after daybreak, before 
they left perch. The very big- 
gest gobblers, patriarchs whose 
beards almost swept the ground, 
generally roosted apart from the 
main flocks, with one or two 
younger fellows to keep them 
company. They perched near 
the tops of tall trees, but hud- 
dled so close to the trunk no owl 
could strike them fair. 

Turkey-hunters who marked 
the roosts and crept upon them 
before daylight in hope of a 
shot said that a turkey, roused 
by the noise of swooping wings, 
instinctively ducked its head, 
and met the owl’s attack with a 
spread tail, at which the marau- 
der could strike only a glancing 
blow. ‘The force of it generally 
tumbled the turkey to earth, but 
he escaped with nothing worse 
than the fall. 

Tame gobblers answered the 
challenges in kind. little after 
sunrise they marshaled their 
flocks and headed them for the woods. As 
long as sweet mast—beechnuts, white-oak and 
chinkapin-oak acorns— was plenty, turkeys 
preferred it to grain. As the flock ambled 
along, for the most part ahead of its pompous 
guardian, the old hens began yelping; then we 
knew there would be nests in a fortnight. Wild 
turkey hens did not yelp until two months 
later. They began laying late in April, and 
brought off their young in June. 

They made nests in seemingly impossible 
places, beside fallen trees, or in light, scant 
brush, avoiding secure thickets and leafy tree- 
laps or tempting tussocks of tall sedge. Yet 
once on the nest, they sat so close, so still, that 
the keenest eye would not see them ten yards 
away. The head was drawn down and in, 
until it was little above the level of the leaves 
round about, the tail trimly folded and laid 
flat, the wings close to the side. Moreover, 
their coloring was protective, blending per- 
fectly with the wood tones—the dead leaves 
and bark. 


Turkey Strategy. 


ESTING thus in fairly open spaces, they 
had some chance of escape from night | 
prowlers—foxes, minks and weasels. All | 

these steal upon their prey unawares, and any | 
hindering cover about the nest makes fluttering 
away from them impossible. The wild turkeys 
instinctively understood that. 

They were devoted mothers, and withal mild 
strategists. If they saw an intruder twenty 
yards away, they sprang from the nest upon 
the opposite side, and half-ran, half-fluttered 
along the ground until they had drawn him a 
safe distance from their precious eggs. But if 
one came right upon them, they drew down 
the head and sat motionless, until flight became 
necessary to life or liberty. 

Early in June one year the plantation car- 





penter took his men to the woods to cut and 


admiring exclamations that delighted its owner’s | 
Irish heart. } 
It was truly an epoch-making affair. But 
most important of all was the attitude of the | 
daughters, dressed in their cheap American | 
clothes, unpicturesque, unnoticed by anybody, | 
and witnessing, bewildered, the astonishing | 
transformation of their mothers. | 
Mrs. Conner and Mrs. Jersky, drinking their 
fourth cup of tea together, were gloriously | 
content. | 
‘*Sure, an’ the settlement is the grand | 
place!’? said Mrs. Conner. ‘‘Glory be, but 
they’ ve got sense, those ladies up on the avenue! | 
They do-be after understandin’ the time we | 
have with our girls, and they know how to| 
fix things right for us, being mothers them- | 
selves !”? 
‘‘All mutters together,’’ said Mrs. Jersky, | 
nodding her head, and much elated at express- | 
ing herself in English. 
And thus the Mothers’ Union reaffirmed the 
fifth commandment. 


IN- TENNESSEE 





hew out timbers for a new barn. They threw 
a tall white oak so that the lap came within | 
six feet of a wild turkey brooding thirteen | 
eggs, yet she did not stir until somebody passing 
round the tree almost stepped on her. Then | 
she sailed off down-wind, never to come back, 
although her eggs were but a week from hatch- 
ing. It was a fine sight, yet piteous—the 
mother sailing on strong wings down the long, 
dim colonnades of the Big Woods. 


The Well-Hidden Nest. | 


i 


HE nest was a little hollow scratched out | 

beside a small rotten log. It had not even | 

a leaf lining, although there were leaves | 
six inches deep all round it. The hen had stolen 


away from the flock to make it; furthermore, 





THE SHOOTING. 


were dry—within three hours after chipping 
the shell. The hatching was singularly even 
—possibly because the eggs had never lost 
contact with the warm vital earth. 

The youngsters at first were very shy, yet in 
a day they lost all wildness, 
and in two days they came at 
the call, and readily hovered 
underneath outstretched hands. 

They throve magically, and 
at two months old were as big 
as tame turkeys hatched six 
weeks earlier. Some time be- 
fore they had deserted their 
mother hen to go with the tame 
flock, although they flew much 
more strongly and roosted much 
higher than it did. This, not- 
withstanding they had fed in 
the back yard, close round the 
doors, and were so tame it was 
not uncommon to see them 
racing full tilt, one after an- 
other, through the long hall. 
Until they were nearly grown 
they would eat from the hand. 

A rat had caught one, leaving 
ten to grow up. Nine were 
gobblers—lordly, beautiful creatures, of the | 
richest bronze-brown, with high, green lights | 
playing over necks and breasts and wings, and | 
as like as peas in the pod. Yet they knew 
themselves apart—the three who had names 
answered to them readily. Among themselves | 
there was a sort of truce, but the little hen | 
sister, small and duli and brown, was very | 
much put upon. 

The tame turkeys, no doubt from sylvan | 
associations, were marked and colored very | 
much like the wild ones; still, there were | 
striking differences in port and carriage, but 
not much in disposition. That was shown 
beyond question late in October, when acorns | 
were falling plentifully, and young gobblers, 
wild or tame, had begun to sprout beards. Hens | 
also have beards, thinner and shorter, but they 
do not come out until the second season. 

There were chinkapin oaks down at the foot of | 
the lawn. The combined flock fairly haunted 
the ground beneath them. How 
the mélée began we could only 
guess—perhaps in a scuffle over 
a specially fat acorn; but out 
of it somehow a tame gobbler, 
young and stalwart, came with 
a head raw and bloody. 

The sight, the sound, the| 
smell of it must have set the 
others wild. They fell upon 
him, pecking, clawing, beating 
him with half-stretched wings, 
getting him down and trampling 
him, bent unmistakably on kill- 
ing him. 

We rescued him, a sorry 
enough sight,” limp, bleeding, 
breathless, utterly  spiritless. 
Even after he was safe inside a 
rail pen, well-covered, the other 
turkeys ran round about him, 
strutting, gobbling and scolding 
hard. 

His wounds healed, but to the | 
end of his time he was an out- | 
cast, so maltreated whenever he 


land a long, gently sloping tunnel 


voices; they half-flew to us at the call, and 
drove beautifully half-way home. 

But when we came to the hickory flats, all 
black trunks and golden-yellow leaves and 
moist, spicy smells, they ran out on each side 





ROASTING BEFORE THE FIRE. 


of the path, scattered, and when we tried to 
collect them, spread their wings and flew be- 
yond sight, hearing or knowledge. The hen 
who had stayed contentedly with the flock 
grew bigger and handsomer throughout the 
winter. Late in March she also flew to the 
woods, and never came back. 

If the call of the woods took away from us, 
the woods themselves gave. The High Field, 
where the land was clayey and cold, was sown 
to oats about every second year. It ran out 
bay-wise toward the Big Woods, and the oat- 
stacks were commonly set in a clump at the 
farther end. 

Naturally, the wild turkeys came to the 
stacks, especially after New Year; as naturally 
we built a turkey-pen. It was of heavy rails, 
laid four-square, with a well-weighted roof, 
running 
under one wall of it, and coming up in the 
middle of the floor. There was a broad board 
over the tunnel where the wall crossed it. 

The bottom of it was baited liberally with 
shelled corn, and thin trails of corn ran out 
from it far into the woods. They were really 
unnecessary,—the stacks were lure enough, — 
but putting them out was part of the game. 


| When the turkeys came to the tunnel mouth, 


they fed down it, heedless of where it led. 
When they found themselves trapped, they had 
not wit enough to go back the way they came. 
Instead, they ran round and round, sticking 
their heads out of the cracks, and giving small, 


complaining ‘‘prut-ts.’’ 
¢ perhaps because they were of solitary 
habit, or else so slow and selfish they 
blocked the way, eating all the bait as they 
went in. Hens and young gobblers we caught 
by twos and threes. Once there were even 
five, all hens but one. The hens were let go. 
Some were so fat as to make reasonable some 
of Old Powderhorn’s stories. He was a sur- 
vival. He had been born in the wilds, his 


In the Turkey-Pen. 


REEDY big gobblers we caught singly, 


she had kept it hidden all through laying-time, | approached his kind that there was nothing | parents coming over the mountains about the 


and been at pains to come to it by a different | 
route each day. At first she had laid only | 
every other day; in the last week it was every 
day. 
She had good reason for her caution. Had | 
she let the big gobbler find her eggs, he would 
have broken every one of them, as later he | 
would have trampled and pecked to death her | 
chicks, had she not kept them away from) 
him. Then, too, there were the crows, flocks 
of them, cawing and flying about, keen-eyed, 
wickedly wise, adept at watching a hen turkey 
to her nest—and still more adept in plunder- 
ing it. To balk them, when she ran away | 
from the flock, she went at first exactly 
away from her nest. 

Presently she scratched herself a false 
nest, settled herself on it, and stayed for a 
little while, then hopped off slyly, laid 


a course at right angles to the first one, 


made another false nest, and stayed in it 
for several minutes. All this while she 
yelped loudly, and flirted her tail jauntily 
as she walked. 

But when she was satisfied that she had 
puzzled her would-be despoilers, she ran 
low and silent toward the true nest, over- 
ran it a little, then turned, and crept up to 
it cireumspectly. How she knew it when 
she came to it is among the puzzles of 
instinct, since she had filled it with leaves, 
each picked up carefully in her bill, until 
there was no sign of a hollow, much less 
an egg. 

It is pleasant to record that such pains 
did not come wholly to naught. The 
deserted eggs went home in the carpenter’s 
hat, and were duly hatched by a big 
motherly Dominique. 

Eleven youngsters came out of the thir- 
teen eggs. The eggs were much freckled, a 
little more pointed, and slightly thinner of 
shell than those of our tame turkeys. The 


for it but to fatten and kill him. 


The Runaways. 

T the height of the mast the turkeys spent | 

all day in the woods, but for a while came | 
home to roost every night. Then the wild 
gobblers were missing, although the shy hen | 
came back with the rest. The next day we) 
heard of them as roosting at a plantation three | 
miles away, lying toward the big creek. They 
were easily driven home, and stayed for three 
nights, apparently quite content. Then they | 
ran off again—this time much farther. When | 





BRINGING HOME THE GAME. 


time of the Revolution. He knew no letter, 
nor any book but the woods. They had few 
secrets from him after his seventy years in 
them. 

He resented the turkey-pen bitterly, and had 
scant respect for anybody clumsy enough to use 
a shotgun. A rifle was the thing; people who 
could not shoot with it deserved no turkey. 
He had shot ten thousand at least, nearly 
always in the head or neck. He spitted the 
turkey on a stick, and stuck it up so that the 
fire would roast the breast. 

He railed mightily at the turkeys for not 
walking out of the pens. They had sense 

about other things. Did not the hens know 
enough, as soon as their young hatched, to 
take them away to the highest ground in 
the woods so that they should not get 
drowned? Did they not also peck off spice- 
wood buds to give the little fellows? The 
spice buds made the young ones warm and 
strong. Then there was the matter of 
keeping away from the gobblers, but most 
of all the fall flockings and movings. 

Sure as the mast had not hit right on 
one side of a river, and had hit on the 
other, the turkeys knew it. They knew 
also that to get across wide water, they 
must be strong and limber. So they gath- 
ered in the bottoms and raced and ran, and 
made believe fight, eating whatever they 
could find for two or three days. Then 
they got up in the tip-top of the tallest 
timber, and when the biggest, oldest gobbler 
of all gave a cluck, they went sailing to the 
other bank, even if it was a mile away. 

Most of them made it all right, but those 
that fell in had no notion of drowning. 
They held their wings tight and their tails 
straight and stiff, paddled furiously with 
their legs, keeping down-stream, and so 
kept afloat and got across at last. 

Thus said Old Powderhorn. Years later 
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it brought a spasm of homesickness to read 
in Audubon substantially the same things. 

Old Powderhorn said further that turkeys 
were mighty weather-wise. It was a sure sign 
of snow and hard cold to find them in the corn- 
fields hunting among the stalks for ears missed 
at gathering-time. Corn was mighty heating. 
With crops full of it, they knew they could stay 
on the roost for days, maybe even a week, 
without getting too cold and hungry. And 
with deep snow covering everything but with- 
ered grapes and the dried berries in the thickets, 
it well behooved the flocks to stay in the tree- 
tops. 

They were safe there from everything but 
owls and bullets—snow somewhat blinded the 
owls, and men worth the name of hunters 
would not shoot the birds when they had no 
show at all to get away. Light snow was an- 
other matter; it was fine to track turkeys in it, 
through open woods, they left such a big sign, 
seratching along. But no matter how much 
they scratched and pecked, they were always 
on the watch. They could outrun any dog 
and outfly any horse, but there was the chance 
of overtaking them with bullets. If you missed, 
at least you had had the fun of the chase. 

Other times, other manners. Encroaching 
settlements have turned most of the woods to 
arable land, and the cheap breech-loader has 
become common. In the Eastern mountains 
and the timbered bottom-lands along the West- 
ern rivers flocks are still reasonably plenty. 

They are either stalked on the roost, and 
shot in their daybreak flight, or hunted with 
dogs of special training. They are also “‘yelped 
up’’—that is to say, called through a bone from 
the second wing-joint known as ‘‘the yelping 
bone.’’ In the mouth of an expert it gives out 
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calls to deceive the wariest flock, and brings it 
running, pell-mell, in search of the stranger, 
presumably lost and lonely. 

The caller, ambushed behind a light blind, 
waits until he catches the flock in some sort of 
line. A shot then may bring down four or five 
fine birds. There is more sport in scattering 
the flock with dogs, then calling, and shooting 
the birds singly. Thus it is possible to spare 
hens and kill, for the most part, surplus gob- 
blers. 

Young hens are beardless. So are barren 
ones until four or five years old. A hen 
weighs from nine to thirteen pounds, according 
to age and condition. Gobblers range from 
fourteen to twenty, although exceptional ones 
are on record as tipping the beam at thirty-six 
or more. Gobblers, although full-grown the 
second spring, increase in weight, in gloss and 
in stature until four years old. The beard 
grows as long as they live—so does their feroc- 
ity. 

Even before the hens begin brooding, the 
gobblers separate from them, and stalk about 
either singly or by twos and threes. They 
losé the power of flight, but can run so fast 
they are in no danger. Life is a perpetual 
scowl to them, and if the young broods cross 
their paths, they attack and destroy them even 
when they are half-grown. 

But after frost-fall, with a riotous plenty of 
wild grapes, persimmons and berries in every 
thicket, with mast all over the woods, there is 
a change. The gobblers, brave in new coats, 
grow meek and mild; they seek out their fam- 
ilies, and strut and preen among them, figures 
of proud peace. As such, they are so engaging 
it is a thousand pities that they are in danger 
of vanishing from the earth. 
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DWARD ran with Payne to the players’ | deliberated. Somehow he felt that he was 
bench. Keating was picking out his bat | facing a dangerous man. 


from the row on the ground. Edward 
put his arm over his shoulder and said to him: 

‘*Keat, Jim wants me to bat for you.”’ 

Keating looked up, startled; for just that 
instant he could not keep the disappointment 
from showing in his eyes. Then his face 
lighted, and he grasped Edward’s hand. 

‘‘A home run, Ned,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
the fellow for it.’’ 

Edward turned to Rigby, who was substitute 
catcher for Payne. 

‘What size shoes do you wear, Rigby?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Kight and a half. Why ?’’ 

‘*Let me have ’em, quick !’’ 

That was the first intimation the nine had 
that Edward was going into the game. They 
gathered closer and talked to him eagerly, 
telling him about Jackson’s sharp inshoot. 
Meanwhile Edward knelt, putting on Rigby’s 
shoes. 

“Ball two!’’ cried the umpire. 

“Oh, if Slade can only get his base on balls!’” 
breathed Blanchard. 

“Strike two!’’ called the umpire. 

Then, as Jackson swung his arm, Warren, 
who had been dancing excitedly back and forth 
at first base, took a desperate chance. He 
dashed for second. The ball flew in across the 
plate. ‘‘Striker out!’’ shouted the umpire, and 
in the same moment the St. John’s catcher 
threw the ball to head Warren off. The throw 
was just a little wide of the base, and St. Tim- 
othy’s, breathless during Warren’s head fore- 
most slide, yelled joyfully when the umpire 
held down his hand, signifying that the runner 
was safe. 

But the yell was as short as it was sharp. 
Slade had struck out and was walking de- 
jectedly away from the plate. There were two 
out, and Warren, on second base, seemed a 
long, long way from home. 

Jackson received the ball, twisted it in his 
hands, and then stood with his hands on his 
hips, waiting for the next batter to advance. 
Iie looked at Keating, but Keating sat, cross- 
legged, on the ground. 

Edward finished tying his shoe, threw off 
his white flannel coat, and picked out Payne’s 
bat—the bat which he had used when he had 
coached Keating. Then, in his blue shirt and 
spotless white trousers, with the red sash 
dangling at his waist, he walked to the plate. 

For one moment there was, on both sides, an 
amazed silence. Then St. Timothy’s began to 
clap, and from clapping they turned to cheering, 
with Durant leading them—nine ’rahs and three 
‘*Crashaws!’’ at the end. 

From St. John’s there came not a sound— 
not a jeer. The moment was too critical, and 
however inappropriate and absurd Edward’s 
costume appeared, there was something in his 
bearing as he stepped into the batsman’s box 
that awakened their apprehension. 

Jackson twisted the ball in his hands and 
studied this unexpected apparition who stood 
there so firmly, so confidently. He gave Ed- 
ward a smile and a nod, which Edward re- 
turned. Then instantly the faces of the two 
became serious, intent, watchful. The pitcher 





He sent one of his sharp inshoots, against 
which Edward had been warned. It came at 
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advance of the others, his hands thrust into his 
coat pockets, his eyes fixed on him with an 
expression of intent anxiety. And suddenly a 
thought flashed into Edward’s mind. ‘*He’d 
be just as glad to see me hit the ball as I was 
to see him shoot that goal !’’ 

Waiting for the ball to be returned, he felt 
excitement tightening his muscles, so he low- 
ered his bat and swung his arms freely, limber- 
ing them up. ‘Then it was time for him to step 
up to the plate again. 

The next ball was too high; he let it pass. 

Then came one that promised to be good, and 
Edward swung at it, but it curved out so far 
that he reached it only with the tip of his bat, 
and it fizzled off along the ground—another foul. 

‘Strike two!’’ called the umpire. And St. 
John’s shouted then as if the game were won. 

Edward’s heart was thumping. Oh, if he 
should strike out! Was he going to be a quitter 
again? He clenched his teeth, he swallowed 
hard, he watched Jackson with sharpened and 
unwinking eyes. 

The ball came low. He stepped forward, 
and then let it pass without swinging his bat. 

‘‘Ball three!’’? cried the umpire, and St. 
Timothy’s shouted. 

‘Good waiting, Edward!’’ called Payne, 
from the first-base coaching-line, where he was 
shifting from one foot to the other in excitement. 

“Good boy, Edward!’’ called Bell, from the 
third-base eoaching-line, where he was pacing 
back and forth in agitation. 

Two strikes and three balls. It was a trying 
moment for every one. Jackson deliberated, 
shook his head at some signal from his catcher, 
settled himself twice into position. 

Edward was thinking quickly, trying to im- 
agine what was passing through Jackson’s 
mind. With two strikes called on him, Jackson 
would not intentionally give him his base on 
balls—especially as Blanchard, a strong batter, 
would follow him. Rather than take a chance 
of giving him his base, would not Jackson send 
him a straight ball, placing it as surely as pos- 
sible right over the plate, trusting to the fielders 
if the batter hit it, and to the umpire if the 
batter let it go? 

‘*A straight ball,’? Edward decided. ‘“That’s 
what nine men out of ten would send.’’ 

The ball came, straight for the plate, waist- 
high. Edward stepped forward to it, and 
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Edward shoulder-high. Edward leaned back- 
ward without stepping away from it, and let it 
pass. “Ball one!’’ called the umpire. 

He might have allowed it to hit him, but he 
had thought quickly when he dodged ; his busi- 
ness was to drive in a run that would tie the 
score. 

He stepped forward at the second ball, and 
hit hard. It curved out over third base, beyond 
the foul-line, a long but unlucky hit, for being 
a foul, it counted as a strike. Still it gave 
Edward confidence to have met the ball so 
squarely and to have driven it on such a long, 
low line. 

‘*Guess my eye is all right,’’ he muttered to 
himself. 

He stepped out of his box and waited for the 
throw in, and then for the first time he glanced 
over at the St. John’s crowd. 





swung with arms and shoulders and body. 
There was a crack that thrilled him; he had a 
glimpse of the ball sailing on a long, low flight 
between right and center field. He put down 
his head and ran. 

The St. Timothy’s roar swelled and grew. 
Edward had a blurred vision of them all dan- 
cing and waving flags, a glance at Payne on the 
coaching-line yelling and waving him to go on. 
Then, with his head down again, he rounded 
first base and made for second, and still the St. 
Timothy’s shout continued undiminished. 

“‘Warren must be home by now; score’s 
tied !’’ he thought, exultantly. 

He glanced across the diamond at Bell, on 
the third-base coaching-line. Bell was leaping, 
shouting, beckoning him with both arms to 
keep on, and all the background of the St. 


| John’s crowd was still. 
He saw his brother standing a step in| 


So Edward touched second base and came 








in a wide are down to third. He looked at 
Bell again, expecting to see him motioning, 
‘Enough! Hold the base!’’ 

But instead —could it be? Had he really 
done the supreme thing? For Bell was still 
beckoning frantically, yelling frantically, and 
behind him there was still that solemn silence 
of St. John’s. 

He could hear what Bell was yelling: 
“Home run! Homerun! Homerun!’’ And 
more and more tremendous grew the St. Tim- 
othy’s shout. 

So, panting, Edward touched third base and 
swept into the stretch for home, Bell racing 
by his side, yelling as he ran, ‘‘Slide! Slide! 
You’ve got to slide!’’ 

Edward glanced toward right field, and at 
the same instant the St. John’s shout of hope 
broke out behind him. For there in short right 
field their second-baseman had just received the 
ball and had turned for the throw to the plate. 
Edward saw the ball leave his hand; then he 
flung himself head foremost on his chest, with 
arms outstretched. He felt his hands on the 
rubber plate, he felt the impact of the ball 
against his shoulder, and he heard the umpire 
shout, ‘‘Safe!’’ 

Before he could rise to his feet he was en- 
veloped in a yelling swarm of St. Timothy’s 
boys, who pulled and hauled and hoisted him 
to their shoulders—a bewildered exhibit in 
soiled and dusty flannels and with a dirty face. 

Suddenly into the mob burst Durant, fighting 
his way. ‘‘Put him down!’’ commanded Du- 
rant, at the top of his voice. ‘‘Put himdown!’’ 

His manner was so menacing that he was 
obeyed, and for a moment there was quiet. 
Durant grasped Edward by the arm. ‘‘Look 
here!’’ he said. ‘‘Did you hurt yourself?’’ 

‘‘Not so that I notice it,’’ answered Edward. 

“That’s lucky. While you’re on my crew 
don’t you ever do anything like that again !’’ 

Edward grinned and said nothing, and then 
Durant stooped and caught him by the leg. 

‘*Put him up, fellows!’’ he cried. ‘‘Givea 
lift !’’ 

So before Edward knew what was happening 
he was again up and riding on the shoulders of 
his friends, with flags and hats tossing about 
him and the band parading just ahead, blaring 
out a march, and the rest of St. Timothy’s 
School falling into column behind. So they 
swung about the field, zigzagging, ‘‘serpentin- 
ing,’’? while the St. John’s boys looked on 
gloomily. 

At last Edward begged to be let down. He 
stood for a few moments, confused by the 
rush of boys round him who wanted to tell him 
how wonderful he was; then he saw Charles 
waiting near by. So he broke away from his 
admirers and went to his brother. And then 
the boys, understanding, did not follow, but 
went on shouting, serpentining, toward St. 
John’s School. 

“Well!’’ said Charles. His eyes were 
twinkling. ‘‘You’ve spoiled your pretty white 
trousers !’” 

‘‘T know it,’’ said Edward. ‘But that’s not 
the only thing I spoiled.’’ 

Charles threw up one arm and ducked behind 
it in exaggerated self-defense. 

‘*You got back at old Jackson to-day, didn’t 
you?’’ he said, with a grin. 

**Yes, and if next week in the race I can get 
back at you I’ll feel that I’ve squared myself 
for that football-game,’’ Edward replied. 

“T’ve got nothing on you after to-day,’’ 
Charles admitted. ‘‘Edward,’’ he said, break- 
ing out suddenly into enthusiasm and slipping 
his hand inside his brother’s arm, ‘‘that was 
the best thing I ever saw! You don’t know 
how proud I was! When you hit that ball I 
—it’s perfectly silly, but something came in my 
throat and I had tears in my eyes—just because 
I was so happy!’’ 

‘*Did you feel that way, Charles?’”? Edward 
looked at him with shy and grateful eyes. 
‘*You know, I caught a glimpse of you while 
I stood there at the bat, and I thought to my- 
self that you’d like to see me hit it. I—I 
wanted you not to be ashamed of me—here on 
your own grounds !’’ 

They both laughed a little; then they walked 
together silently, arm in arm. 

The St. John’s spectators were strolling 
toward the school. They looked at Edward 
with respectful curiosity ; some of them, friends 
of Charles, sauntered up and were introduced. 
They had a pleasant word of reproach for 
Edward. 

“You see,’’ Charles said, when, at a corner 
of the big dormitory, he and his brother stood 
at last alone, ‘ ‘it’s you who are the great man 
now, and they all want to look at you, in spite 
of the way you treated us. I guess it’s a good 
thing I’m not to be at St. John’s much longer. 
I’d find I was known just as the brother of the 
Crashaw at St. Timothy’s.’’ 

Edward punched him affectionately in the 
ribs. From the quadrangle beyond the corner 
of the dormitory came the shouts of St. Tim- 
othy’s and the music of the band, reveling 
joyously on St. John’s sacred ground. 

‘I suppose I oughtn’t to keep you here with 
me,’’ said Charles, reluctantly. ‘“You’d like 
to be out there with your crowd, heading the 
procession. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care anything about that. I like to 
be with you.’’ 

Charles put his hand on his brother’s arm. 
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‘*Listen,’? he said. ‘‘They’re cheering you 
down there. Do you hear them?’’ 

Yes, they were shouting, ‘‘Crashaw! Cra- 
shaw! Crashaw! We—want—Crashaw !’’ 

““You’d better go to them,’’ said Charles. 

Edward hung back. ‘‘Not yet.’’ 

He looked down toward the athletic-field, 
veiled now by the long shadows from the en- 
circling trees. From the athletic-house the 
barge, decorated with red and white bunting, 
was just starting out. 

‘*Here comes the nine,’? said Edward. 
‘‘There will be cheering enough without me. 
I wish,’’ he added, ‘‘some one would lead a 
cheer for Keating. ’’ 

‘*‘Which one was he—the fellow on first 
base ?’”” 

“Yes. He saved the game once for us, with 
that one-hand catch and double play. I’m 
afraid that just because I took his place at the 
bat, and had the luck to win the game, every 
one will forget what Keat did.’’ 

‘““You can’t help that,’’ said Charles. 
“You’re the hero of the occasion, and you 
can’t run away from it.’” 

‘*But I hope they’ll give Keat a cheer,’’ 
Edward repeated. ‘‘I know he was disap- 
pointed when they put me in to bat for him. 
And he might have done just as much as I 
did.’’ 

“Yes, he might.’’ Charles smiled. ‘‘But 
I guess your captain showed good judgment, 
Ned. To think that you should ever have 
believed you were a quitter !”” 

To Edward that exclamation was the best 
tribute of all. He was silent a moment, and 
then he said: 

‘Tt seems as if I could never again feel quite 
so happy as I do now. It makes me almost 
sad. And isn’t it absurd to be so well pleased 
with things—just because I belted a ball good 
and hard ?’’ 

‘“‘Ah, well, there’s more than that to it,’’ 
said Charles. 

The barge came rattling up the avenue, and 
when the boys in it saw Edward standing with 
his brother behind the big elm, they raised a 
great shout. 

The driver reined in his horses. Jim Payne, 
from the driver’s seat, cried, ‘‘You’ve got to 
ride with the nine now, Edward!’’ Keating 
and Warren jumped out and seized him. 

‘‘Just a moment,’’ Edward said. He grasped 






WENTY hours 
T out from Hono- 

lulu the Osprey, 
United States revenue 
cutter, was bowling 
along at a comfortable fifteen knots down 
the thousand-mile sprinkling of the Leeward 
Islands. Two boys sat on the forward deck, 
gazing about the blue waters with the indolence 
born of long service in the tropics. 

Ernest Devereaux yawned. ‘‘This is ridic- 
ulous, Flem, sending this little cutter out among 
such a swarm of islands to catch bird-hunters. 
What chance have we?’’ 

An English schooner-yacht had brought the 
report to Honolulu that there had been a great 
slaughter of birds on Laysan Island by the 
crews of some trading-vessels. As American 
game-laws reach new lands as well as old, the 
little Osprey, with her one- and two-inch guns, 
had been sent out to make an investigation. 

‘*Not one in a hundred,’’ replied Cecil 
Fleming, ‘‘but this is pleasanter than lying 
up in Honolulu. There’s a breeze out here, 
we'll see the island and the birds, and we may 
have a chase. Hello! There it is now!’’ 

Fleming gazed past the rake of the cutter, 
and made out, far head, dim in the distance, 
the sugar-loaf form of Laysan. Just then the 
funnels of the Osprey began to emit volumes 
of black smoke from a fresh coaling. Devereaux 
laughed. ‘‘That is to advertise our presence 
on the spot. No, we haven’t one chance in a 
thousand, my lad.’’ 

It was not until after dinner, however, and 
after night had fallen with tropical sudden- 
ness, that the cutter dropped anchor off the 
towering cliffs of the island. 

Laysan is one of the great aviaries of the 
Pacific, where the unscrupulous feather-hunter 
can secure the plumage from thousands of birds 
with as little trouble as picking up pebbles on 
the beach. 

The two sailors stood at the rail, gazing toward 
the land, their talk drifting through a desultory 
range of speculation as to what was to be found 
there. Suddenly Fleming grasped his com- 
panion’s arm. 

‘‘T’ll stump you to go ashore,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s safe enough,’’ Devereaux answered. 
“You know we couldn’t get shore leave. You 
wouldn’t propose it if you had any idea that 
the captain would give us permission.” 

“I'd go if you would,’ Fleming retorted. 

““Come on,” replied Devereaux. ‘‘ I’m 
game.’’ 

To the boys’ surprise and somewhat to 
their chagrin, the captain’s permission was 
easily obtained. Half an hour later the two 
had made a landing on the rocks, and were 








his brother’s hand. ‘‘I’ll see 
you next week, Charles.’’ 

“IT will meet you at Phi- 
lippi,’’ Charles replied. 

Edward was dragged into 
the barge, which swung then 
toward the big quadrangle 
gate, where now the St. 
Timothy’s crowd was massed. 
There the barge had to halt. 
There was a_ tremendous 
shouting, waving of hats, and 
blaring by the band. Durant 
scrambled up on one of the 
big gate-posts and led cheers 
for the captain and the nine, 
and, last of all, ‘‘the fellow 
that saved the day, the crew 
man, Crashaw !’’ 

That brought out the most 
tremendous response, and Ed- 
ward was inspired to rise to 
his feet in the barge and stand 
there, and when the crowd 
understood that he wanted to 
say something they became 
quiet. 

‘*Fellows,’’ Edward said, 
‘I’m much obliged, but you 
don’t want to forget who saved 
you from being licked in the 
ninth inning!’’ And suddenly 
he lifted Keating up by the 
collar of his coat, and held 
him on exhibition, while there 
was a great shout of approval 
from the crowd. 

Then Jim Payne, from the 
driver’s seat, stood up and 
said, ‘‘I want you fellows, 
just before you go, to join in 
a cheer for St. John’s.’’ And 
on the whole, that was the 
loudest, the longest, the most 
reverberating cheer of all. 

Then the barge was allowed 
to pass through the gate, the 
band struck up the St. Timo- 
thy’s song, the seven crew men 
fell in behind the band, the procession started, 
and in a few minutes the precincts of St. John’s 
were abandoned to a becoming silence. 

TO BE OONTINUED. 
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\\\ wv) clambering up the steep cliff. 
«~*~ For the most part, the birds 
had settled themselves for the 
night, but there was still a tumult of hoarse, 
raucous cries, shrill, scolding tones and guttural 
grunts. The boys had to raise their voices to 
make themselves heard. 

Slowly they climbed to the top of the rocks. 
On the way, their groping hands touched bird 
after bird, and they received a number of vicious 
pecks. It seemed as if the whole island were 
covered. 

They were tired when at last they reached the 
top, and decided to postpone their examination 
of the place until daylight. Accordingly, they 
cleared a place to spread their blankets and 
turned in at once. For some time the strange- 
ness of their surroundings kept them awake. 
The night was fine. Overhead the stars shone 
brilliantly against a blue velvet sky ; a cool sea- 
breeze played over the rocks. But gradually 
the strange, eery cries of the birds ceased, and 
the boys, notwithstanding their hard bed, fell 
asleep. 

In the early dawn they awoke and looked 
about them in wonder. The great aviary was 
waking. Cries, screams, shrieks, clear calls 
filled the air with thunder. The noise of wings 
beat at the ear-drums of the watchers. All over 
the rough rocks and in the air the birds were 
a moving veil. Almost every sort of sea-bird 
found its home on Laysan—gulls, terns, shear- 
waters, noddies, petrels, albatrosses, what not. 
Astounded by this multitudinous bird life, the 
lads rose and began walking inland. The birds 
paid hardly any attention to them. 

They had proceeded but a short distance 
when they heard a babel of bird cries from 
farther along the island. Eager to learn the 
cause of the excitement, the sailors set out on 
the run. 

Rounding a point of rock, they saw a sight 
that made their blood boil with anger. Five or 
six brown-skinned men, clad only in ~breech- 
clouts, were belaboring a flock of albatrosses 
with clubs as heartlessly as if every blow did 
not cost a life. 

Without weighing the consequences, the lads 
scrambled down the bluff with the idea of 
putting a stop to the slaughter. 

Owing to the confusion, they were within 
fifteen yards of the savages before their presence 
was observed. Then a big, copper - colored 
fellow paused in his work and looked at them 
wonderingly. 

Fleming shook his fist at the man. “Quit 
it!’? he shouted. ‘‘Stop killing those birds !’’ 

All the members of the band stared at the 








DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIOMORE 
ONE OF THE SAVAGES REACHED OVER AND CUT 
DEVEREAUX’'S THONGS. 


boys. ‘They were tall, powerfully built men. | 
The sailors were unarmed. Devereaux stamped 
his foot angrily. ‘‘No killee birdee!’’ he cried, 
in an attempt at pidgin-English. 

As if this had been a Polynesian signal to 
attack, the whole band rushed at the boys | 
instantly. The sailors tried to defend them- | 
selves, but before they could plant a blow their | 
arms were pinioned, and they were bound 
securely hand and foot. The process was over | 
so quickly that it took the boys’ breath away. 

“T didn’t know they were going to fight!’’ | 
groaned Devereaux, when he could speak. 

‘*They didn’t!”’? growled Fleming. ‘ “They | 
captured. ’’ 

Two of the natives picked the boys up and | 
slung them on their shoulders like bags of flour. 

“They’ll hunt for us, anyway,’’ eee 
Devereaux, hopefully. 

“*Yes,’’ said Fleming. ‘‘But we won’t be | 
on the island when they do.’’ | 

The truth of this prophecy was soon made | 
clear. After the islanders had walked some | 
distance down the beach, they came to two} 
proas hauled up on the sand, and into these 
they dumped the sailors. Three of the men 
climbed into one-boat and two into the other, 
the boys being placed in the second boat. In 
another minute they were fast leaving Laysan 
before a stiff morning breeze. 

The proa consists of two slender boats con- 
nected by bamboo spars. One, smaller than 
the other, acting as an outrigger, prevents the | 
craft from turning over, and enables it to carry 
an enormous sail and to attain great speed. 

As the frail craft slipped smoothly over the 
blue waves, the sailors cast hopeless glances 
toward the Osprey, lying at anchor more than 
two miles to windward. There was no way, 
however, of attracting the attention of those on 
board, and the lads had about given up hope, 
as the Osprey grew small in the distance, when 
they saw a sudden spurt of white from her 
bow. They saw the water spurt upward as 
the ball struck far astern of the proa, and then 
they heard the dull boom of the report. 

Each boy breathed a sigh of relief. They 
were seen at last. From the stacks of the 
cutter a black feather of smoke ascended, and 
her prow was turned toward the fugitives. 
The two poachers, however, did not seem at all 
alarmed. The breeze was momentarily growing 
stronger, and the sailors, looking at the whirl 
of the water beneath them, decided they were 
making about twelve knots. The Osprey was 
good for sixteen at her best. 

There was another report far astern; again 
the ball fell short, and the Polynesians grinned 
cheerfully. They had evidently been chased by 
cutters before. 

By this time the steamer was well under 
way in pursuit of the native boats. On the 
other hand, the wind was freshening, and the 
proas, too, were increasing their speed. Still, 
they were in the open sea. There was no place 
to hide, and a good many accidents could 
happen to the smaller boat. The prospect was 
not reassuring. 

The little craft on which the boys were cap- 
tives seemed fairly to shoot over the waves, leap- 
ing from one crest to another. Several times the 








outrigger was lifted high 
out of the water. At last 
one of the savages reached 
over and cut Devereaux’s 
thongs. Then catching him 
by the shoulder, he pushed 
him toward the outrigger. 

The implication was 
plain. The wind had de- 
veloped to what the Poly- 
nesians call a one-man 
breeze; that is, one man 
must sit on the outrigger to 
hold it down. 

Ruefully Devereaux 
climbed out. It was hard 
work to hold on to the 
slender boat, and the spume 
flew over him and drenched 
him. Then, too, it angered 
him to think that his weight 
was actually making the 
proa sail faster. He kept 
his head twisted about, 
looking at the Osprey. He 
could see the heavy smoke 
pouring from her distant 
stacks. She had ceased 
firing, on finding the range 
too long. Evidently the 
proa was holding its own, 

It seemed as if fortune 
were against the boys, for 
the wind still continued to 
increase. Now the out- 
rigger, even with Dever- 
eaux on it, began its mad 
jumping again. The lad 
was up in the air at one 
time, then slicing through 
a combing wave. He was 
shaken, kriocked, jostled. 
The big poacher reached 
over with his knife again, 
and set Fleming free. He 
motioned the boy out beside 
Devereaux. It was a two- 
man breeze. 

Thus steadied, the proa 
was making at least fifteen knots. ‘To the boys, 
low on the water, the speed was dizzying; 
they seemed to be hurled out of a catapult. 
The huge sail fairly tore away with them. 
And still the wind grew stronger. 

‘*Flem,’’ shouted Devereaux, during an in- 
terval when he could open his mouth without 
having it filled with brine, ‘‘we are gone this 
time unless something happens !’’ 

Fleming crawled toward his mate, and placed 
his mouth near his ear. ‘‘We can make some- 
thing happen!’’ he called. ‘‘Next time the 
wind wants to tip her over—we let go.’’ 

A look of comprehension broke over Dever- 
eaux’s face. He nodded. 

The proa was flying madly now, tearing a 
streak of foam through the water. The out- 
rigger, held down by the two boys, once more 
began to leap clear of the water. ‘The sailors 
waited for their chance, and when an unusually 
strong gust struck them, Fleming yelled, then 
slid off into the sea. Devereaux, jumping a 
moment later, dropped from a height of about 
twelve feet. The proa flipped over, and was 
blotted from sight. 

The shock of striking the water was terrific 
Devereaux came to the surface gasping and 
writhing in pain. Then he and Fleming began 
battling to stay on top of the waves until help 
arrived. 

If the men in the first boat had any intention 
of tacking back to the rescue of their compan- 
ions, they made no such attempt, perhaps 
owing to the proximity of the cutter. 

The boys momentarily expected to see two 
big brown men, with knives in their mouths, 
come swimming toward them, but nothing of 
the sort happened. The two savages simply 
clung to their shipwrecked proa. 

Some twenty minutes later the Osprey came 
bowling along and picked the boys up. As 
soon as they stood dripping on deck, the cutter 
turned her attention to the Polynesians and 
their boat. As for the other proa, it was a 
mere speck on the horizon. 

The captain surveyed the two sailors with 
amusement. ‘‘And so you were the fellows 
we were chasing!’’ he said. 

Fleming stared in astonishment, saluting with 
his dripping arm. ‘‘Weren’t you trying to 
rescue us, sir?’’ 

‘‘We made out two white men through the 
glasses, but thought they were American 
poachers using the native proas.’’ 

By this time the upturned boat had been 
righted by the crane of the cutter, and the 
natives were allowed to climb back into their 
craft. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to let 
them go?’’ cried Devereaux. ‘‘We saw them 
killing the birds.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘They are 
savages and live by hunting. I don’t see how 
we can deny them the right to exist during the 
close season. Besides, they won’t destroy the 
birds. Savages take what they can use; pot- 
hunters, what they can sell.’’ 

The boys saluted and walked to the side of 
the vessel. The proa had cast off, and was 
bobbing slowly away from the cutter, the big 
brown men looking back in wonder. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
T is proposed to 
make the dollar-bill 
smaller hereafter—to 
correspond, no doubt, 
with its diminished 
purchasing power. 


HE electric fur- 

hace can generate 
a heat of some thou- 
sands of degrees, more 
or less, —the exact fig- 
ures are immaterial, 
—and now family ice 
machines operated by 
electric power are 
promised. One thinks 
instinctively of the old 
fable of the man who 
astonished his satyr host by blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath. What would the 
simple satyr have thought of a power that 
freezes water and melts iron? 





“LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


M& indicating the present craze for education 
in China, a traveller tells of a man there 
who advertises that he is able ‘‘to teach Eng- 
lish language up to the letter G.’’ 


Ty with the demagogue, and up with 
the patriot!’’ is a sentiment that every 
one applauds heartily. It is only when people 
undertake to say which is the demagogue and 
which is the patriot that disagreement begins. 


Asn has been devised by a New 
York college professor which shows that 
the weight of the earth is about seven trillion 
tons, but no way is offered by which the 
average mind can grasp the significance of such 
figures. mm 
BOUT ten miles of the Panama Canal are 
now open. Five miles at the Pacific en- 
trance are used by vessels of all kinds. Five 
and a half miles at the Atlantic entrance were 
opened in August for the use of construction 
barges. Work on the Gatun dam and the great 
locks is progressing so satisfactorily that it is 
confidently predicted that the plan to run ships 
through its whole length before the close of 
1915 will be carried out. 
HE mother of that tiny heiress who is pre- 
paring a sterilized childhood for her baby 
is sure, if her present ambition is not modified, 
to carry things too far. She forgets that there 
are beneficent and necessary germs as well as 
harmful ones, and that no organism can grow 
robust without the experience of battling with 
and overcoming some obstacles to health. And 
what a dreary life she is planning for her little 
daughter if she has the fortune to outlive all 
the desperate precautions ! 


pau RES were recently given out at Dart- 
mouth College—where the conditions may be 
regarded as typical of the college world at large 
—which show how undergraduates settle down 
to work, and learn to study as they advance in 
the course. Last year the freshmen had an 
average rank of about sixty-six per cent., the 
sophomores sixty-nine, the juniors seventy-two 
and the seniors seventy-seven. Undoubtedly 
the gradual weeding out of the idle and dull 
had an influence on these averages. 


ARIS—and the rest of the world—had its 

laugh when a few women undertook to earn 
their living by cab-driving. But the women 
have succeeded ; they make the living they are 
after, and incidentally better the lot of the Paris 
cab horse—never a very happy one—as far as 
they can. It is said in one of the cab stables 
that a certain horse, regarded as so vicious that 
no man driver would use him, has by a woman’s 
kind and gentle treatment been so tamed that 
it is one of the best animals in the stable. 


HIRTY-SIX members attended the recent 

meeting of the National Association of 
Mexican War Veterans in Indianapolis. Their 
ages ranged from seventy-eight to eighty-seven 
years. At the end of the last session the secre- 
tary announced that they would part ‘‘to meet 
again on that beautiful shore,’’? and asked all 
present to rise and declare the association 
adjourned forever. It will not be many years 
before the Grand Army of the Republic will be 
compelled to draw its life to a close with a 
similar touching ceremony. 
Square BERING the story of the founding 

and the early history of the two cities, 
Boston and Baltimore, one thinks of Boston as 
the Puritan town and of Baltimore as perhaps 
the most conspicuous Roman Catholic city 
in the United States. Yet the religious statistics 
of the Census Office show that in Boston the 
proportion of Roman Catholics is more than 
twice that in Baltimore; that with the single 
exception of Cleveland, Baltimore is the most 
Protestant of all the great cities of the country ; 
and that only New Orleans is more Catholic 
than Boston. 


VERY Sunday-school pupil, old or young, 
is doubtless familiar with the mystical 
painting of the Man of Sorrows, crowned with 





thorns, lighting His path to a weed-choked door, 
on which He knocks for admittance. Few 
greater sermons were ever preached than that 
which the reverent can find in this arrangement 
of colors on a piece of canvas, called by the 
artist ‘‘Light of the World.’”’ After a long life 
spent in living up to his ideals of art, William 
Holman-Hunt, the artist, died a few weeks 
ago, but his paintings are still proclaiming 
their message. ay 


pinnate was recently made of two aged 
couples, who had enjoyed married lives of 
seventy and sixty-seven years respectively, as 
to the secret of the happiness of their exception- 
ally long unions. One couple agreed that 
**temperance and forbearance’’ were the best 
safeguards against domestic difficulties. The 
other offered a still simpler and sweeter expla- 
nation. ‘‘We just loved each other,”’ said the 
wife. If all married couples had temperance 
and forbearance, or “just loved each other,’’ 
there would be no divorce problem and no 


wrecked homes. 
* ¢ 


' ‘THE DISAPPOINTED. 


By the dark shape of what he is, serene 
Stands the bright ghost of what he might have been. 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 


* @ 


PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE. 

HE world has travelled a long way since 

the Tsar called the first Hague Peace 

Conference twelve years ago. Proof of 
the statement is found in the settlement of the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute by The Hague 
Court upon judicial rather than upon diplo- 
matic grounds, and the peaceable acceptance of 
the award by the English and American dis- 
putants. 

When the court first announced its decision, 
the impression prevailed that the British had 
won their case; but even this extreme view did 
not seem to disturb the American serenity. A 
fuller examination of the award leads to the 
belief that the arbitrators attempted an impar- 
tial interpretation of the treaties and other 
agreements between the two nations, and that 
whatever victory was won must be placed to 
the credit of the men who made the agreements 
in the first place. 

The court held, in brief, that American 
fishing-vessels are not to be treated as trading- 
vessels, and that American fishermen as well 
as those of Newfoundland are to be subjected 
to the general fishing regulations of the New- 
foundland coast. Doubt as to the meaning of 
the treaties on these and on one or two other 
points has been the cause of almost endless 
diplomatic correspondence. The resentment of 
American fishermen against the restrictions 
placed upon them in Newfoundland waters 
has more than once brought the two nations 
perilously near a resort to force. But war 
nowadays is repugnant to popular sentiment. 

The two great English-speaking nations have 
broken the path which leads to peace by calling 
on a court to interpret the disputed clauses of 
their treaties. Now that these nations have 
demonstrated that their desire for justice is 
greater than their desire for victory, it ought 
to be easy for the smaller nations to follow 


their example. 
* ® 


CEMENT.” 


HIRTY years ago, when Portland cement 
7 was selling at three dollars a barrel, no 

one dreamed of the manifold uses to which 
it would be put, or of the enormous quantities 
of it which would be made in this country. 
Since then there has been a steadily increasing 
amount produced, and a constantly decreasing 
price. Last year more than sixty-four million 
barrels were made in the United States, and 
sold at an average price of eighty-five cents a 
barrel. This year a still larger quantity will 
be produced. It can now be made, at a profit, 
for eighty cents a barrel. 

This interesting and ideal condition of a 
steadily growing output and a constantly falling 
price is due to the discovery of proper material 
for the manufacture in many and widely sepa- 
rated regions. 

The business has also been greatly stimulated 
by the discovery of new uses to which cement, 
or concrete into which cement enters, can be 
put. Enormous quantities have been and are 
still being used in the Panama Canal work, 
the tunnels under the East and North rivers, 
and for subways in New York City and Boston 
—by the railroads, in general. 

Various irrigation projects have made other 
large demands, and the construction of founda- 
tions for heavy buildings calls every year for 
greater quantities. It is, however, some of the 
less common and, in a way, more domestic uses 
that are most interesting. In the building of 
homes it furnishes one of the most durable and 
fire-resisting materials in existence, and at a 
moderate cost. It affords a clean, smooth, dry 
floor for the cellar, and a permanent walk 
through the garden. 

On the farm it makes silos, feed-troughs for 
the stock, a sanitary floor for the stable and 
hen-houses, and posts for the boundary fence. 
Touched by the hand of art, it places on the 
American lawn a reproduction of the classic 
seat that once graced some Roman garden, or 


of a statue that stood in Athens. It is not only 
a great and useful servant, but a fascinating 
playmate, and its resources are still unexhausted. 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 
Cowper. 
¢ ¢ 


THE COMING GUEST. 


T is an accepted aphorism that one should 
never be late at a duel or a dinner. Tardi- 
ness is unpardonable; but the converse is 
also true. If it is an offense to be late, it is 
unforgivable to be too early. This refers solely 
to the dinner, since duels are affairs of the past. 

Overhaste may be flattering, but it is also 
inconsiderate. Ifthe dinner is important enough 
to be called a “‘function,’’ and the house in 
which it is given is sufficiently -large to be 
rated as a mansion, the early guest may find 
a hostess still in her maid’s hands. If, instead, 
a cottage and a simpler repast await one, the 
housewife may herself be putting the last neces- 
sary touches to the salad. In either case the 
hostess feels a warm personal approval and 
an ability for self-praise if the coming guest is 
a little tardy. Should the soup be cold or the 
roast dry, it is not her fault; she was on time. 

Can anything be more harassing than the 
** you-don’t-mind-me-dear ’’ type of woman, 
who always comes half an hour early and 
always wants to ‘‘help’’? Can anybody wor- 
ship one’s household gods, turn away the nicks, 
display the gleaming side in the profaning pres- 
ence of a comparative stranger? A despairing 
hostess said recently : 

‘When I have just men coming I spend my 
soul on the cooking; when it’s women I put 
my extra efforts into burnishing the house; 
when it’s both I almost kill myself; and when 
they come too early I want to lie down and 
die. ” 

‘*The quality of mercy is not strained ;’’ it 
applies even to giving one’s prospective hostess 
ample leeway for preparation. Failing this, 
invitations may soon be written, ‘‘At seven, 
and please be late!’? 


* © 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 


T is not surprising that the average person is 
sometimes bewildered by the strange mixture 
of appeals and complaints which arises re- 

garding the relation of business and politics. 
“Tf public affairs were only run on busi- 
ness principles !’’ cries one. ‘‘If business men 
would only take a more active part in poli- 
tics!’ Then another speaks up: ‘Business 
and politics should be divorced. The business 
interests should have no voice in legislation.’’ 

Somewhere in the confusion lies the truth. 

All must admit that the business of a com- 
munity, or of the country as a whole, is 
inevitably affected for good or ill by the poli- 
tics which elects men to office and frames the 
laws. The general prosperity, the public wel- 
fare, depends upon the. condition of business. 
So, in one sense, politics and business cannot 
be kept distinct, and business men and great 
business interests are justified on the broadest 
grounds in taking part in practical politics and 
in carefully watching all important legislation. 
The evil, of course, lies in improper efforts 
to influence legislation; and the evil-doer is the 
man—whether he be a business man or not— 
who makes a business of politics for his own 
selfish ends. When an instance arises in which 
the evil becomes notorious, or in which the 
wrong done is flagrant and far-reaching, there 
is ample justification in the demand for reform. 
But those who urge reform in such cases 
are not justified in wholesale condemnation or 
sweeping generalization. And since any seri- 
ous political disturbance unsettles business 
conditions, and consequently brings loss and 
hardship upon many people, it is always to 
be considered if the reform is so important as 
to be worth the price that must be paid for it. 


* ¢ 


THE END OF THE DIME MUSEUM. 
NE of the most famous dime museums in 
O the country, an institution which had 
thrust its freaks and curiosities before 
New Yorkers for a generation or more, passed 
out of existence the other day. Its exhibits 
were sold at auction and its doors were closed. 

The cause, of course, was lack of patronage. 

The incident is interesting as showing the 
decline, almost the extinction, throughout the 
whole country of what was once a popular 
and well-patronized place of entertainment. 
The dime museum no longer attracts, and there- 
fore it dies. 

In a very real sense the change means an 
improvement in public taste and mental health. 
The dime museum was an inheritance from the 
middle ages, when the mass of people were 
| ignorant and easily diverted. It was a lineal 
descendant of the little travelling shows which 
followed the course of country fairs; or per- 
haps it may be traced even farther back, to the 
cripple who showed his twisted foot for a far- 
thing, or the beggar who lived by displaying 
the sores on his body. 

The foundation of the dime museum was the 
| abnormal and, therefore, often the hideous and 








repulsive. The greatest prize was always 
nature’s most terrifying freak. The atmos- 
phere of the place was morbid and, to any one 
of intelligence or sensibility, depressing. The 
country is better off without it. 

The moving pictures and low-priced vaude- 
ville theaters are responsible for the change. 
One need not be a puritan to feel that in these 
more modern and successful places of entertain- 
ment there is much that is cheap and vulgar, 
and that ought to be displaced; but on the 
other hand, one need not be a visionary opti- 
mnist to see that both are better than the old dime 
museum, and both are improving all the time. 
There are many low-priced places of amuse- 
ment where little that is objectionable ever 
appears, and where the usual program is whole- 
some and instructive. 


* © 


PARTIAL REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 
ISSATISFACTION with tariff schedules 
and methods of tariff-making is so vocif- 
erous that the politicians are seeking some 
way to remove the grounds for complaint. 

Both the President and his predecessor have 
lately approved the plan for examining each 
schedule separately and correcting whatever 
injustice may be found in it, regardless of all 
other schedules. This plan has been proposed 
as a way of escape from the log-rolling among 
the friends of different industries which results 
in a combination of the representatives of vari- 
ous interests for levying the desired duties. 

If the country and Congress wish to revise 
the tariff one schedule at a time, or one schedule 
a year, a way will be found to carry out this 
desire. But in the past it has been exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent a general 
revision of all the schedules whenever any tariff 
legislation has been attempted. At the time 
the duty on coal was removed during the coal 
strike of 1902, without changing the law in any 
other way, public sentiment was so thoroughly 
aroused that Congress refused to admit any 
amendments that might have imperiled the 
removal of the coal duty. 

The Senate has been known to tack a general 
tariff revision bill on an internal revenue Dill 
sent to it by the House. Consequently, even 
if the House should adopt a proposed rule to 
prevent irrelevant amendments to a partial 
revision of the tariff law, the Senate would 
still have the power to broaden the scope of the 
revision. 

Congress can be induced to respond to the 
demand for what its advocates call an ideal 
method of tariff revision only by the pressure 
of an insistent public opinion. The attempt to 
create such a public opinion is now in progress. 


* ¢ © 


ALIFORNIA is the first state to establish a 

bird-farm. The step has been taken as a 
means of fighting the insect pests and to replenish 
the supply of game-birds which has become so 
sadly depleted by the pot-hunters. The farm is 
located near Haywards, in Alameda County, and 
from here the young birds are sent out in lots of 
fifty and one hundred to all parts of the state. The 
first species propagated were the larger woodland 
and field birds, as pheasants, quail, partridges and 
wild turkeys, and arrangements are now making 
to raise the smaller insect-eating birds, as robins 
and warblers. The farm is to be increased from 
forty-two acres to one hundred, and it is expected 
that eight thousand young birds will be sent out 
next year. The fruit- and grain-crops of California 
annually suffer to the extent of many million 
dollars from the insect pests, and the pests have 
become much more destructive as the birds have 
become fewer. 





| JN the court of honor of the National School of 
Agriculture at Montpellier, France, a monu- 

ment is to be unveiled next spring which will com- 
memorate a pleasant international incident: the 
restoration of the French vines, by Gustave Folk, 
through the use of the vigorous American vine 
stocks. The phylloxera, a disease always present 
on American vines, is exceedingly destructive to 
the European vines, and when the vineyards of 
France had been almost ruined, and the peasants 
were suffering severely in consequence, Gustave 
Folk came to this country and took back American 
vines which, through long years of exposure, had 
become immune to the disease. On these stocks 
the French grapes were grafted, and thus the 
French vineyards were restored. The practise 
thus established is now the recognized remedy for 
phylloxera the world over. 





N° word ever squared the circle of romantic 
| meaning more effectively than hangar, tlie 
French term brought over into English to desig- 
nate the shelter for air-ships. The word, in French, 
means a shed for storing vehicles. It has been so 
used in England for along time. It is supposed to 
be derived from the Latin angarium, a blacksmith 
shop, which in turn comes from angaria, a station 
for despatch-bearers of the Roman Empire. Anga- 
ria is descended from a Persian word meaning # 
messenger, which has the same root as the Greek 
word from which “angel” is derived. Now angel 
is used in the Scriptures to describe a winged mes- 
senger of God. The word has passed through the 
pageant of the centuries till it describes a resting- 
place for the vehicles of winged men. 

NDER New York City is a foundation of solid 

rock, and engineers are now planning to bore 
an immense water tunnel for eighteen miles at a 
great depth through this rock. It is an engineer- 
ing feat which will take rank with the greatest 
wonders of the metropolis. After experiments for 
generations with pipes of iron and conduits of 
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cement, the engineers are going back to the 
method used by the Romans to convey a supply of 
pure, fresh water to their city. The tunnels made 
by the Romans through the sol rock were in use 
fer several centuries. In Greece, and in older 
civilizations in Asia which crumbled away long 
before Rome was founded, great water tunnels 
were in use. The New York project will cost 
twenty-five million dollars, and thousands of men 
will work upon it for the next four years. The 
tunnel will be fifteen feet in diameter at the begin- 
ning, and the water which it will bring to the city 
will be distributed by the present system. Its 
capacity will be five hundred million gallons daily, 
which is about the present consumption of the 
city. The depth of the tunnel under the East 
River and the city itself will be from one hundred 
to six hundred feet below the surface, in order to 
follow the solid rock. 


* ¢ 


GARDEN GIFTS. 


NLY our Southern friends can go into their 

gardens in December and gather flowers for 
Christmas. Nevertheless, many a New England 
garden, wisely managed, will produce a crop for 
Christmas. Seed saved from choice plants, or, for 
that matter, from common ones of especial vigor 
or fine coloring, makes a simple and most accept- 
able present to one’s gardening friends. 

Put up in an envelope neatly inscribed with the 
common and botanical name of the plant; whether 
annual or perennial; height; season of bloom; 
color, and brief cultural directions, and enclosed 
in a second envelope adorned with a Christmas 
seal,—or, if the giver be artistic, decorated instead 
with a little painted spray of the plant itself in 
flower,—a single packet is often a satisfactory and 
sufficient gift. It is a most convenient one to send 
by mail. 

If something more is wanted, a collection of 
various seeds may be sent; or one of a single kind 
of flower in many separate colors and shades, 
accurately designated. Such a collection is most 
welcome to a gardener who plans careful color 
effects, since few seedsmen’s catalogues indicate 
shades of color carefully or correctly. “Pink,” 
for instance, may stand for anything through a 
range extending from blush-white through rose, 
shrimp-pink, carmine and pinkish lilae to washed- 
out magenta. 

Still another plan is to send a group representing 
different plants, but of the same color. Such a 
collection, inscribed “For the blue corner,” proved 
an especially happy hit last year. It comprised 
a dozen daintily tied blue tissue packets, repre- 
senting five perennials—larkspur, lupine, peach- 
leaved bellfiower, veronica and flax; and seven 
annuals —cornflower, love-in-a-mist, nemophila, 
forget-me-not, ageratum, Swan River daisy and 
lobelia. 

Bulbs or tubers, neatly packed in a pretty box 
with dry sphagnum moss or other light packing, 
for sand is inconveniently heavy, can be prepared 
in the autumn and stored until wanted. Potted 
roots or offsets, while dormant, are unattractive ; 
but they, too, may be saved and stored, or the roots 
reserved in their place in the garden, and a letter 
and list sent on Christmas, promising their due 
arrival at planting-time. 

The same method may be followed in regard to 
perennials raised from seed and tended through 
their first and bloomless season, to be given toa 
friend in their second season, when they have 
reached the flowering age. These are especially 
welcome to new and eager gardeners, who cannot 
afford to buy plants in quantity, and seldom have 
patience to raise perennials for themselves. 

A few plants from the garden or wild corner 
may be safely lifted and forced,—the garden prim- 
rose is one of the most satisfactory,—but one must 
usually be contented with their being green and 
growing at Christmas; they can rarely be brought 
so early into bloom. A potful of jack-in-the- 
pulpits makes a specially good present of this kind, 
since the jacks respond readily to forcing, and are 
charming as foliage-plants, whether in bloom or 
not. The handsome three-parted leaves indoors 
are smaller, lighter-colored and glossier than in 
the open, and used as a table decoration never fail 
to arouse surprise and admiration. 
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WAS SHE COMMONPLACE? 


*\7OU know that I cannot write papers,” a 

charming- woman said, when asked to join 
a very popular club, “‘and if I could I should be 
too frightened ever to read one aloud. I think 
talents were left out of my make-up. You know 
that Iam not a society woman. I never can rise 
to progressive bridge and Sunday golf and passion- 
ate interest in frocks. I am just a looker-on of 
society.” 

Although she regards herself as only a looker- 
on of society, invitations crowd upon her; and 
although she thinks she could neither write nor 
read a club paper, her characteristic phrases are 
often included in those of others. 

“Oh, Iam such acommonplace person,” she said, 

laughingly, and the next club reader, searching 
for a title, made it “‘The Glory of the’ Common- 
place.” 
. Afriend stopped at her house one afternoon for 
a cup of tea just as her husband came in and joined 
them. Conversation turned on a lecture she had 
heard that morning on vocation and avocation, 
and turning to her friend, she said: 

“I do not know any better example of it than 
Jack here; he can collect rents and look after 
tenants all day and then turn happily to his music, 
and later to his books, and get rest out of his many 
resources.” 

The shy, tired man’s face lighted up with such a 
smile of love and thanks as he stretched his arm 
along the back of the sofa and for a moment 
touched her shoulder. It was characteristic of 
her to give such kindly pokes to one’s self-respect 
before somebody for whose good opinion the re- 
cipient cared. 

“I confess I should like to go with you better 
than to do anything else this afternoon,” she said 
to some friends who proposed a pleasant excur- 
sion; “but I have just learned that our old eoach- 
man is ill in the hospital, and has asked to see 





me; and after that I have a dinner call or two to 
make in that neighborhood. People have been so 
kind about inviting me I cannot postpone letting 
them know I appreciate it. Oh, by the way, Grace, 
I heard such a nice thing about you —” 

“Is not that all characteristic of Alice?” said 
one of them to the other after she had gone. “She 
thinks she has no talents or accomplishments, but 
if ever there was a velvet soul it is hers; her wist- 
ful attitude not to hurt, her considerateness of 
speech, her eagerness to give help and pleasure 
are more potent than any talents we have. 
genius, I call it.” 
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A GENTLE REBUKE. 


HERE is a pretty story of Modjeska and a new | 
leading woman who was to play the part of | 
She was a beautiful | 


Elizabeth in ‘‘Marie Stuart.” 
girl, whose acting experience was very small, 
having been limited to a few seasons in modern 
society plays. On the night of the first perform- 
ance, says a writer in the Metropolitan Magazine, 
and in the most important scene of the drama, 
where the captive Mary confronts Elizabeth in 
Fotheringay Park, all did not go well by any 
means. 


The new leading woman, wearing a wig for the 
first time in her career, and looking uncomfortable 
in the high Elizabethan ruff, was ill at ease in the 
pogmneane, and ogg | one of the chief words, and 
thereby the meter, from her opening lines, she 
ogee flounder, and soon “dried up” a 

his left Schiller’s unhappy Mary standing in 
the center of the stage waiting to be adequately 
insulted. But Elizabeth’s mind was a blank, 
madame could see that, and jumping to her last 
speech, the curtain was broug! it down. 

pte ae on the stage was distressed. But 
instantly the beautiful young woman, disguised as 
the irate Elizabeth, rushed to the “‘star’s” side 
and said: 

“Dear madame, I am so sorry, but you know 
you do look so lovable in this part it was impos- 
sible for me to say those terrible things to you.” 

For a second there was a mixed expression on 
Modjeska’s face, and then she forgivingly patted 
the speaker’s cheek and walked away. 
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MISTAKEN MODESTY. 


HE lesson and significance of an experience 

incorporated by Mr. Maurice Baring in his 
recent book, ‘‘Russian Essays and Stories,” are un- 
doubtedly the mistake of underrating one’s wares. 
One is likely to be taken at one’s word. Once 
when Mr. Baring was competing in a civil service 
examination, and appeared as a candidate in the 
German viva voce, the German examiner asked 
him if he could speak German. 


“Yes, a little,” he answered, modestly. 

“Oh,” said the examiner, “I will then wish you 
good morning. I will no doubt have the pleasure 
of seeing you again the next time there is an 
examination.” i 

The next time there was an examination Mr. 
Baring presented himself again. The German 
examiner, who a to be a different man, 
——, Mr. Baring if he could speak German. He 


replied : 

PYes, I speak it as well as Bismarck spoke it 
and my written style combines the sol my! of 
Lessing’s, the limpidity of Goethe’s and the light- 
ness of touch of Heine’s, as you have no doubt 
observed from my written papers.” 

“Then I need not trouble you any further,” said 
the examiner. 

That time Mr. Baring got full marks. 
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MILITARY RULE. 


N his interesting and very personal “Memories 

of My Life,” Francis Galton, the famous author- 
ity on heredity, writes of the evils and annoyances 
of military rule as it existed in England at one 
time during the last century. One annoyance 
which he himself experienced he described as 
follows: 


The visit of the queen to Lord Breadalbane at 
the neighboring Castle of Taymouth gave rise to 
the following permanent impression on me. On 
returning to my rooms after a walk, I found all 
my books and things taken away and replaced by 
the gear of a cavalry officer, who was sitting unin- 
vited at my own table as lord and master of it. 

I could hardly contain my wrath, but he was 
courteous and amused, although firm. He was 
billeted there, consequently I must give way and 
yield my occupancy to him. He had been told 
that there was another room available for me, to 
which my things had been taken, but go I must, 
and at once. 

This little incident made me realize the odious- 
ness and too probable insolence of military rule, 
and the lesson sank deep. I gained on the spot a 
Quaker-like +° to the sight of the accou- 
terments of a soldier, that exists to this day under 
— conditions, and its source is stil 
nizable. 


recog- 
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A GOOD DISTINCTION. 


T was a plain, if unusual, distinction made by 

the English mayor in the following story: Ata 
large political meeting where Gladstone was to 
speak, the hall was packed and the air was stifling. 
For some reason, says W. C. Brownell, who quotes 
the incident in a recent book as coming from James 
Russell Lowell, it was impossible to open the 
windows, and one had to be broken. 

It was feared that the noise would startle the 
audience, and the mayor stepped forward to ex- 
fw what was proposed. The audience, however. 
1ad not assembled to listen to the mayor, and 
overwhelmed him with cries of ‘“ Gladstone! 
Gladstone!” 


restored silence by shouting, at the top of his 


ungs: 
“Pm not going to make aspeech! I’ve got some- 
thing to say!” 
* 


FAVORED AGE. 


HEN the teacher looked severely at Isadore 

Levinsky, all ideas fled from him. When 
asked to name the Presidents, he could think of 
just five—with four long gaps between them. 


“T am surprised, Isadore,” said the teacher, who 
had left middle age well in the background. 
“When I was eleven years old, more than a year 
younger than you are now, I could recite the list 
of Presidents without a single mistake or a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 

“Teacher, yes, ma’am,” said Isadore, humbly; 
then a brilliant and comforting idea eame to him: 
“But there couldn’t to have n half as many 
Presidents to remember then, was there, teacher?” 
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For the teeth use ‘Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 
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Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.S.A. 
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WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 
A lady doctor writes: | 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, I will 
not deny myself the pleasure of taking a few 
minutes to tell of my enjoyment daily obtained | 
from my morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a poison like coffee. 

“I began to use Postum eight years ago, not 
because I wanted to, but because coffee, which I 
dearly loved, made my nights long weary periods 
to be dreaded and unfitting me for business during | 
the day. . | 

“On the advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, | 
making it carefully as directed on the package. 
As I had always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I 
mixed my Postum so. It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend always | 
wanted her coffee to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried many 
‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, yes, satis- 
fied, with my Postum in taste and effect, and am 
yet, being a constant user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and acquaint- 
ances that they will like it in place of coffee, and 
receive benefit from its use. I have gained weight, 
can sleep sound and am not nervous.” “There’s 
a reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Dustless 
Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid) 
Makes possible 


a dustless home. 
Write for our Dust 
Book “A.”’ It's free. 
It will show you how 
to make dusting a 
pleasure, how to dry 
clean a silk skirt in 
five minutes, how to 
— —— : s 
twinkling, to po os ‘ wee 
pianos and highly fin- No Oil to Soil 

ished furniture, to make cut glass look like dia- 
monds, to make an old derby look like new. 


Money back if not satisfactory 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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rOk BABYS 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

82 Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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MIN AIR RIFLE 
——— 


An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than spring 
Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
lc. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 30c.). 
Force of shot is under control. 87 inches long. Walnut stock. 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of §2.60. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 617 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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is endorsed by Clarke, Jennings, Kelley,Wagner, 
and scores of 
Nothing else like it. 
run bases, make strikes, fouls, base hits, home runs, and 
every play of the real game of baseball. 


Write quick for our “‘Special Free Offer to Boys,”’ which 
tells how any boy can get a National Baseball Game free. 


elled in 5 colors; size 19x23 inches, with rubber cushions, set 
of four men, balls an 
Illustrated booklet mailed free. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
THOMAS-PETER CO. 300 Maple Ave., Canton, Ohio 


BASEBALL GAME 

Ganzell, 
rofessional baseball players and “‘fans.’ 
The ball is batted and caught, men 


FREE OFFER TO BOYS 


is fascinating game, made of metal, beautifully enam- 


id book of rules, complete, price $2.00, 














$30.00 Twelve-Shot Repeating Rifle $3.00 


Genuine Swiss Vetterli 12-Shot Repeating Rifle 
sporting purposes. 







condition. 
hammerless 41 caliber, 
loaded with single ball or fine 
bargain ever offered in a repeating, ham 
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appearance, 


Original cost to manufacture $30.00 each. 


Fully as good as new. 


eA = = = SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


» suitable for game or target-shooting and all 
Used in the Swiss army. 
Guaranteed 
to be in 
first - class 
Latest military bolt action pattern, 
rim-fire. Price $3.00. Smokeless cartridges 
shot, per one hundred, $2.70. The greatest 
merless, safe and reliable breech-loading rifle. 













our new catalogue Y — something unusually 


geen for 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 


Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in 


no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand 


Rapids quality with exclusive features, So/d by dealers or direct. 
Gunn Furniture Co., 53 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Adams's. Boys 





HE Adams’s children, they just romp and play 
And fall out of trees in the carelessest way, 
And might break their legs from the way that they 
fall, 
But they get up laughing and not hurt at all, 
*Cause boys’ bones are soft, so their grandfather 
said; 
And John Quincy Adams, he stands on his head 
And drinks from a dipper, and all over town 
The boys will tell you how he drinks upside down. 


The Adams’s children, they make enough noise 

In the yard where they live for three times as 
much boys, Y 

And sometimes they laugh and you hear it as clear 

As can be up to Tinker’s and way over here ; 

And they’ve got a dog which is almost the same 

As the rest of the boys and will play every game, 

And bark all the time, and he makes so much noise 

He’s just like the rest of the Adams’s boys. 


The Adams’s children, they go out to ride 

On a pony of theirs, with them all three astride, 

And the boy up in front makes him kick up and 
then 

The boy way behind, he gets thrown off again ; 

And the Adams’s pony, he looks just as though 

He’s trying to laugh when the others laugh so; 

It looks like a laugh, but he can’t make a noise 

Like the dog or the rest of the Adams’s boys. 


The Adams’s children, they go out to play 

And sometimes their mother don’t see them all 
day, 

But she never frets, ’cause the world is too small, 

So she said, for three boys to get lost in it all. 

And sometimes she listens outdoors and she hears 

The laughing and barking way over to Geer’s, 

Which is most half a mile, and she smiles, because 
then 

She knows they’ll be home when they’re hungry 
again. ; 

The Adams’s children, they get on as though 

They were three great chums and not brothers, 
you know; 

And folks like to hear them, when they’re going 
past, 

With the big one ahead and the little one last. 

They’ve always got playmates of their very own, 

And don’t have to do chores or to study alone, 

And everything seems to be three times the fun 

For the Adams’s children as though there’s just 
one! 
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LIVE - FOREVER. 


ae T was a Sunday afternoon. 

ae A man, sad of heart, laid 

i a wreath on a new-made 
grave, and dropped a tear 
beside it. The grave held the 
body of his little daughter— 
an only child, whose mother 
had gone before her into the 
better land. The father, now 
entirely alone, suffered doubly from the fact 
that he lacked the strong, personal faith that 
alone could have comforted and helped him. 
After sitting alone with his sorrow for a long 
time, and shunning the haunts of men, yet 
driven at last from the scene of his own grief, 
he wandered into that saddest spot in Christen- 
dom, the potter’s field. It was a lonely and 
unkempt place, and all but deserted. Yet he 
saw one woman there, planting something on a 
little grave. She finished her work and went 
away, and he walked across to where she had 
been, and stooped above the grave. 

What had she planted there? It was only 
that common weed from old-fashioned dooryards 
which bears the name of live-forever. 

The woman had no money to buy flowers, nor 
could she even claim as her own the spot that 
held the ashes of her loved one; yet the ashes 
were hers, and the memories and the hopes were 
hers. And in the faith that these inspired she 
planted the humble flower whose name ex- 
pressed her faith. 

Who she was he never knew. What story 
of sorrow and of penury her life held, he never 
discovered; but the act of faith and love he 
never forgot. 

He went back again to the grave that was 
dear to him, and where he had dropped tears 
that held no comfort or hope; and his eyes 
filled anew, but with a new sense of faith and 
of comfort. 

His own costly wreath took new fragrance 
in the sentiment of the poor woman’s offering. 
Like the poor woman of old, who had dropped 
her mite and gone away unwitting that any 
had seen her, this other poor woman had given 
a richer gift than she could know. 

The years went by, and brought their labor 
and sorrow and hope. Yet to the man who 
had witnessed this act of devotion and faith a 
new meaning had come to life. What is it that 
causes such hopes to spring in the souls of the 
humble? What is it that even in the minds of 
the proud and skeptical causes ‘‘the heart to 
live by the faith the lips deny’’ ? 

One day in spring he visited the cemetery 
again, and on the little grave in the potter’s 
field he planted an Easter lily. Then he took 








something from that poor grave and bore it to 
where his own loved one had been buried, and 
there among richer flowers he planted a sprig 
of live-forever. 
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SUBDUING A COBRA. 


CCORDING to a correspondent of a Ceylon 
A paper, the Spoila Zeylancia, the cobra is 
not as dangerous a snake as his popular 
reputation would make him. In at least two in- 
stances, instead of fascinating birds, this writer 
says that he saw cobras chased by birds. On an- 
other occasion he witnessed the catching of a 
cobra, and watched a native make it dance. In 
neither instance did the snake seem to have any 
surprising kind of power. ‘The first case happened 
near Horana. 


A group of people was gazing at the = A of a 
large breadfruit-tree. I asked them whag. they 
were — at, and they told me that a crow was 
fighting an intruder into its nest, situated at the 
very top of the tree. The crow was circling at 
close quarters, and pecking hard at the nest, 
cawing loudly all the time. The nest was some 
forty feet above ground. 

Presently a snake came out of the nest and 
started climbing down the tree, with the crow in 
hot pursuit behind it, fey it all the time, 
the snake hissing hard at every blow. It took 
refuge about ten feet down, in a clump of dead 
ferns, from which it was chased out by the crow. 
It came from branch to branch until it reached a 
large horizontal limb, which stretched out about 
twenty feet. 

Here the snake was at great disadvantage, as it 
could not turn upon the crow. The latter seemed 
to know it, and its tactics were excellent. It would 
oe hard near the ene, close to the tail, and 

hen peck near its neck. At each peck pieces of 

the snake’s skin were torn out, and the snake 
would stop; but as soon as it started moving, the 
crow would peck at it again with extraordinary 
surety of aim. After fully fifteen minutes on the 
branch two large patches had been torn out of the 
snake, which was evidently becoming exhausted. 

On another occasion two Indian snake-charmers 
came to my small bungalow at Hanwella. They 
had three snakes with them, and proceeded to 
make them dance, as usual. I stopped them 
and told them that'I had seen all that before, and 
asked them whether they could compel a wild 
snake to dance, and if so whether they could catch 
one for the purpose. One of them expressed his 
willingness to do so. 

Ten days previously I had chased a cobra of the 
— called by the natives “‘tom-tom beater,” 
that is, the black cobra with the red spectacle 
mark on its hood. The Cingalese, I believe, think 
that they are reincarnations of low-caste natives. 
They are certainly fiercer and more active than 
the common brown cobra. 

Lhad noticed at the time that it had taken refuge 
in an ant-hill near the edge of the paddy-field which 
formed one boundary of the new clearing u 
which my bungalow stood, and situated about two 
hundred feet from it. I led the charmer to this 
ant-hill. When I had assured him that a snake 
almost certainly occupied the hole, he squatted 
down opposite to it and started blowing into a reed- 
pipe, which gave a sound similar to that of a bag- 


pe. 
After a ane time, and when I had almost given 
up the idea of the snake being there still, the cobra 
rotruded its head about an inch out of the hole 
n order, presumably, to see what was going on. 
The charmer pounced upon it, and seizing the head 
of the snake between his thumb and two fingers so 
that it could not open its mouth, he pulled it out of 
the white ants’ nest and brought it to the a. 
He then tried to make it dance by hol ing a 
small piece of white root above its head. The 
snake tried escape several times, but wa 
brought back again, and ultimately was induced 
to dance with its hood extended. So far as I could 
udge, it was the same snake that I had noticed 
efore. 











ART CRITICISM. 


N his interesting book of recollections, ““Bygone 
| Days in Chicago,” Mr. F. F. Cook has told some 
amusing anecdotes about the status of the art 
of painting in the sixties and seventies in that city. 
There had been rumors that a great painting was 
under way, the artist being Page. Mr.Cook, then 
on the staff of anewspaper, was assigned to “write 
it up.” 


It was a historical painting, representing the 
massacre of 1812. There was a # deal of toma- 
hawking going on, especially of women, and one 
could but marvel to see John Kinzie, at that time 
ge only bona fide white settler, standing in 
the midst of it all, as if in a brown =. 

What I didn’t know about art in those days 
loomed large; but an instinct told me that on so 
busy an occasion, to be in character, the one who 
mes in a way its hero ought to be doing some- 

hing. 

This idea seemed never to have occurred to dear 
old Page; and when I raised the point he looked 
—_e troubled foramoment. Then, with a happy- 
thought expression, he said: 

“But can’t we suppose that he had just been 
doing something?” 

There was also in those days an elderly Scotch- 
man working very hard to make a living with the 
brush. His genius ran to allegory, and in a par- 
ticular instance his subject took the form of an 
infant carried aloft on the back of a bird. 

During a press view, Tim Chisholm, who was 
always a bit overcritical for the times, ventured 
the opinion that the bird ought to be at least four 
sizes larger to do the trick of kidnaping so lusty 
an infant. 

“Ah, Timmy, lad,” remarked the old gentleman 
in his broadest accent, as he patted his youthful 
critic and friend on the back, “‘ye doesn’t at all un- 
derstand the picture ; the hale thing is a miracle.” 
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GENERAL GRANT’S FATHER. 


VEN a father may not fully know the capa- 
bilities of his son. This was evidently the 
case with Jesse R. Grant, according to a cor- 

respondent of the New York Evening Post, who 
tells the following story: ‘One day in November, 
1865, I was on a Pennsylvania railroad-train, east- 
bound from Pittsburg. In the next seat was an 
old fellow—that’s the way you would describe him 
—with ‘country’ written all over him. He opened 
a conversation with our party, and asked if we 
were going to Washington. Said he was going 
there; and added, with pauses, ‘I’ve got a son in 
Washington—General Grant.’ 

“Of course we responded; and so, feeling en- 
couraged, he turned about with his arm over the 
back of the seat and proceeded to ‘tell all about’ 

$ son. 

“I remember it all as P nm as yesterday, though 
I have never written it down till now. 

***Ves, he’s my son, and he’s made quite a name 
for-himself.’ 

oglng ouse and meditation. 

“Speaking slowly and with a great deal of 





repetition and a conten manner, but much ear- 
nestness, ‘They are talking about making him 
President. They don’t want to make him Presi- 
dent. He’s no man for President. He’d be no 

ood in that a. A soldier is what he’s fit for. 

e ain’t g for suything else but a soldier. 

“*Why, I’ve had to set him up in business more 
than once. He was never any oe in business. 
He’s just a soldier; he’s good at that. 

“‘No, he ain’t the man for President. He 
wouldn’t make a good one.’ 

“And so on, to this effect and substantially in 
these words. I remember too many of the words 
and phrases to be mistaken. It was a striking in- 
cident, and I have often thought of it since. 

“Good, straightforward, simple-minded old man! 
That was Jesse R. Grant; and it was then six 
months after the war had ended.” 





HE sea to which my rivers run; 
The sky that borrows rain of it; 

The hush of my dead little one, 

My fledglings yet that laugh and flit; 
All things I would that I had done; 

And all that God hath lent or lit 
Amid me from the torch above— 

Of mercy to the small, 
And thoughtfulness, an even hand 

And level eyes for all; 
Care for the older sanities. 

Care for the future and the past, 
First to the duties old or new, 

To prick the sham, to keep the true, 
To think, and fear not—and to do; 

To turn a quiet smile at last. 
This is not all of love there is, 

But maybe this is love. 


* © 


ONE KIND OF EDUCATION. 


PLAIN woman was sitting alone at a res- 
A taurant table. Soon another woman, young, 

hot and garrulous, joined her. ‘Why, this 
is Miss Blank, ain’t it? I thought I recognized 
you!” Miss Blank could not remember having met 
the newcomer, but she made room for her and 
listened to what she had to say. It seems that 
she and ‘‘mom” had started out shopping together, 
but that they had got to “‘scrappin’,” and had 
separated. The daughter rambled steadily on, 
wholly unconscious of the impression that she was 
making. When she had left, Miss Blank sighed a 
sigh—partly of relief, partly of pity—for “mom.” 
A writer in the Washington Star reports this 
young lady’s views: 


“Oh, my mother’s all right. She’s as good as 
gold, but all the same, she’s a nawful nagger. 

hen I was a kid she fussed at me day an’ night 
because I wouldn’t study. Course I st all 
that was necessary unless I wanted to be a teacher, 
an’ as I tell her, what good did itdo her? I gota 
edgercation, same as everybody else. Even now 
that I’m married she don’t let up. At first Jim 
used to get mad at her, but now he sides with her 
every time. An’ I tell you that gets me red-hot, 
with the two of ’em, sometimes. 

“Just to show you, mom got all sorts of pro- 
voked with me because I got this dress second- 
hand. I think this dress is all right, don’t you? 
And this morning she boiled over on account of a 
white feather boa I’m thinkin’ of buyin’ off a 
woman who advertised it for sale. Mom bought 
me a black lynx last winter, but I want a white 
feather one to wear round me cool evenin’s in case 
I go to Atlantic City. I drather have ostrich tips, 
but this one is of Chester feathers—I guess that’s 
the name of them soft, downy kind. om says it’s 

ed, and I guess it is, for the ad owns 
two years old. But it ought to be 
“= for that reason, don’t you think?’ 
“Dirt cheap,” agreed Miss Blank. 

“And I could clean it good as new with line. 
Say, you look awful cool and fresh, and I’m just 
about roastin’! If I had my way, I’d wear white 
the whole summer through, only I can’t afford it. 
I’ve run my feet off tryin’ to get a reasonable 
washerwoman, but they charge more’n more 
every day. How much do you pay?” 

Miss Blank paused long enough to picture a 
thin, dark woman forever over a tub, and some 
odds and ends of children, like so many open- 
mouthed i—y- waiting to be fed. Then she 
dispensed her information. 

* tL pay what my laundry woman asks.” 

“Well, did I ever! hy, say, if you pay ’em 
whatever they choose to charge it sets em up so 
that they won’t work cheaper for other poo 
who have to ’conomize. I don’t think that’s right! 
Now, honest, do you?” 

“Oh, I’m always doing wrong things. It’s the 
habit of a lifetime.” 

Miss Blank admitted her drawback with a com- 
mow which the other woman considered her 

a, to reprove. 

“Yes, but you’ve got no right to do wrong things 
to other folks! And besides, look at the injury 
you do yourself. Here you are, scrimpin’ over 
your lunch, eatin’ half a cant’lope, ins of givin’ 
yourself good, nourishin’ food. I guess I’ll have a 
soft crab and some peach ice-cream. I’ve got to 
Fo such a long ways to see that boa I need some- 

’ to sustain me. An’ then, just as like as not, 
it won’t be what I want, an’ I’ 
for nothin’. Say, I guess you know every place 
the way you have to run around. Tell me what 
car I better take.” 

The hot and garrulous young woman went into 
her purse and passed over a newspaper clipping. 
And Miss Blank read: 

“For Sale—A white Chester boar two years old.” 


have my trouble 


* 


A PEDLER’S MANNERS. 


HAT a liberal education may be attained, if 
one is determined, even if it be through 
channels not the accepted, is proved by the 

life of Amos Bronson Alcott. The father of the 
famous Alcott family, as a boy, read all the books 
he could borrow for miles round; nor did he lack 
the advantages of travel—as brought out by Clara 
Lowing in her book, “The Alcotts as I Knew 
Them.” 


With his cousin, he had already made two trips 
on foot, peddling small wares, through western 
——— hen he canvassed in New York 

ra > 

At nineteen, a desire to see the world, and also 
to —_ in the expenses ‘of his family, led him to 
start for Virginia, where he hoped to obtain a 
school near Norfolk. 

He found a school, but could get no boarding- 
place, so he bought some almanacs and small 
articles of tinware and started dling. When 
he returned home in the spring, he had eighty 





— for his father, after buying himself new 
clothes. 

Pleased with this success, he continued peddling 
for several seasons, but changing his goods to 
fancy articles. The cultivation of the aw he 
met during this time was aqreceite to his taste. 

“T can make peddling in Virginia,” he said, ‘“‘as 

respectable as any other business. I take much 
Eoomwe in travelling and in conversation with 
he Virginians—observing their different habits, 
manners and customs; and I am conscious that it 
= of great advantage to me from many points of 
view. 

Being treated with politeness by the people of 
good heey he often stopped to read or talk, 
with perfect leisure, and so he acquired a polish 
of manner unknown in his native town. This 
became so much a part of himself that, years after, 
an Englishman, in ——— of him, said: i 

“Why, your friend has the most distinguished 
manners—the manners of a very great ng 

This was the greatest compliment the English- 
man could pay. 

The result of the five years’ peddling—into which 
illness and some failure entered— was to bring 
upon his father a debt amounting to about the 
sum that would have taken the son through col- 
lege. Nevertheless, the experience and educa- 
tion, although very different, may have been in the 
= uite as helpful as the college course would 

ave been. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE TROUBLES OF A CONSUL. 


(Citta the world over are likely to have 
their hands full with certain types of their fel- 
low countrymen, or women, as in the instance 
about to be described. It occurred when Capt. 
A. F. Townshend was acting in his official capac- 
ity of British consul in a town in Asia Minor. 
One day, he relates in “A Military Consul in 
Turkey,” an English lady arrived and was shown 
in to his office. She was invited to sit down, 
which she did with caution, after subjecting the 
consul to a careful scrutiny. 


“You are the consul, I suppose?” 

I admitted that such was the case. 

“Well,” she went on, “my steamer only a 
here for six hours, and 1 want to go to Tarsus to 
see the place where Saint Paul lived; and as I be- 
lieve the train has gone, I want a sartioge and 
= must guarantee me that I shall be back in 

ime for my steamer; and I want an interpreter 
who speaks fi and Turkish, and —”’ 

“Madam,” I interrupted, ‘I must really —”’ 

“My name is Mrs. X.!” she snapped, with a kind 
of don’t-dare-to-madam-me air. 

“Very well,” I replied, as meekly as I could 
“but as you have not shown me your passport. I 
did not know. If I could find an interpreter who 
spoke English and Turkish, I would buy him for 
myself so I fear you can’t have that, but I —” 

‘And you mus arrange about lunch for me in 
Tarsus!” she put in. 

“But,” I continued, desperately, ‘‘I shall try to 
get you a carriage as soon as possible. Of course 
we can’t call a cab, you know, as if we were in 
Regent Street, but 11] send a kavass for one.” 

“Rather unsatisfactory!” she growled. 

“And I’ll ask the Turkish governor to send a 
policeman on the box, so that you will be quite 
safe. I cannot, however, guarantee what time 
you pay get back. It is sixteen miles to Tarsus.” 

‘Well, I won’t go at all,” she declared, as if she 
were inflicting a crushing blow; “but 1 want to 
change a Bank of England five-pound note, and as 
I don’t know the rate of exchange, I shall have 
to trust age to change it for me.” 

“Really, Mrs. X.,” I said, goaded into retalia- 
tion, ‘“‘you seem to have some ve mistaken 
ideas. Let me tell you that I am neither a cab- 
proprietor, nor a tourist-agent, nor yet a money- 
changer, and I must ask you to change your note 
elsewhere.” 

1 sprang up as if she had sat on a wasp’s 
nes 


“Young man, I shall go straight back on board 
my steamer, and as I have most influential friends 
in the —- office, you will hear of me again!” 

“That will be a great pleasure,” I murmured, 
as the lady sailed out. . 

For days afterward I trembled at the arrival 
of every telegram; but the foreign office, in its 
leniency, must have decided to give me one more 
chance before dismissal without a “character.” 


* © 


MR. BEECHER’S READY WIT. 


Te questions asked of prominent clergymen, 
if one can judge from two that were put to 
Henry Ward Beecher on a certain occasion, 
are as various as those asked of the newspaper 
editor. In Christian Work the Rev. Lyman Lynch 
recounts some anecdotes of the famous preacher 
in connection with an address which he made to an 
association of ministers in New York State. After 
concluding his formal remarks, Mr. Beecher said 
that he would be glad to answer any question if 
any one of the younger brethren had anything that 
perplexed him. 


Immediately a young clergyman rose and said, 
“Mr. Beecher, we have in our little church a very 
estimable man, but the moment I begin preaching 
he falls asleep and snores so he disturbs the whole 
congregation, and absolutely spoils the effect of 
the sermon. But he is the only rich man we have, 
and is the main support of the church, and we 
dare not say anything to him for fear we may 
offend him. Now what would you do in such a 
case as that?” : 

Mr. Beecher admitted it was a puzzling situation, 
and then he said: : 

“We get round it in Plymouth Church in this 
-, I give my sexton orders to keep close watch 
of the congregation, and the moment he sees any 
man asleep go right up and slap me on the 
back.” 

The other story is of the same occasion. Another 
minister rose and said, “Mr. Beecher, my con- 
gregation has delegated me to ask this question 
of you: We have in our congregation one of the 
purest and most lovable men you ever saw. He is 
spaent honest, generous, the heartiest supporter 
of the church we have,—the friend of the poor, the 
beloved of little children, a veritable saint,—but 
he does not believe in some of the generally ac- 
cepted dogmas. Now where do you think he will 
go after death?” . 

Mr. Beecher was equal to the occasion. Hesi- 
tating a moment, he said: 

“T never dare say where any man will go after 
death, but wherever this man goes he certainly 

my best wishes.” 


® © 


PAST HELP. 


HE man with the old clock under his arm laid 
it on the jeweler’s showcase. “I wish you’d 
see what is the matter with this,” he said. 


The Joules removed the dial, screwed his eye- 
glass into place, and inspected the works of the 
ancient timepiece. 

“Nothing is the matter with it—now;; its suffer- 
ings are over.” 

‘Well, how much do I owe you?” asked the 


man. 
“Nothing,” answered the jeweler. “This isn’t a 

professional treatment. his is a coroner’s In- 
uest. 
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Kings and Queens. 
By E. C. 


“7 AM glad we have no 
| royalty in America,’’ 
complained Barbara, 
from the window-seat. 
‘It. is hard enough to 
learn all about every 
Mary and Henry in Eng- 
land!’’ 

‘Ts the lessom going 
hard ?’’ asked Aunt Kate, 
looking up from her sew- 
ing by the open fire. 

‘Tt is not going at all,’’ 
said Barbara. ‘‘It has 
come to a perfect stand- 
still. I no sooner get an 
Edward all learned than 
I find a Henry on the 
throne, and then right 
away there are more 
Edwards, and there is 
always a William bob- 
bing up.’’ 

‘“*T wonder if I could 
help you?’’? asked Aunt 
Kate. She hada pleasant 
way of helping Barbara 
out of difficulties. 

Barbara came over to 
the hearth-rug and opened 
her book with a disgusted 
gesture. 

‘If they had only been 
named something differ- 
ent—if once in a while 
they had ever had a 
Barbara, for instance,’’ 
and she laughed in spite 
of her vexation. “But they all had such 
common names and so little variety, too!’’ 

‘*T have been through it all’? said Aunt 
Kate, ‘‘and perhaps my plan for learning the 
order of succession may help. It is years since 
I repeated the rime which grandfather gave 
me, but take your pencil and copy this down.’’ 

Barbara did as she was told, with this result: 


Norman William, ‘the Conqueror,” 
Then William, his son, 
Henry, Stephen’ and Henry, 
Next, Richard and John; 
Then Henry the Third, 
Then of Edwards a trine, 
Then, following Richard, 
Three Henrys in line; 
Next, after two Edwards, 
Richard, number three: 
Two Henrys, Sixth Edward 
And Mary we see; 
Not long was her reign, 
And after her death 
Came the pesees times 
Of Elizabeth ; 
Then followed Scotch James 
And Charles, who was slain, 
And then, after Cromw ell, 
Charles Second did reign; 
Then came James the Second, 
From the throne removed, 
Then William and Mary 
Together, much loved ; 
Anne, four Georges and William Fourth 
In straight succession came, 
— Queen Victoria, 
Of good, illustrious name ; 
by ry Edward the Seventh, 
s “Peacemaker” known 
Throughout all of Europe 
To India’s zone; 
And now George the Fifth, 
The Seventh Edward’s son, 
Is the reigning king 
On Great Britain’s throne. 

‘* But Edward was not king when grandfather 
went to school, and now there is a new 
George!’’ cried Barbara. 

‘*Well,’’ said Aunt Kate, ‘‘you do not write 
very fast, and so I composed the rest.’’ 

“Perhaps I may have to finish the verse 
with more names when I’m an aunty,’’ said 
Barbara, gathering up her papers. “I know 
I can remember them now, because I can ‘sing- 
song’ them—but I still wish there had been 


a greater variety of names. ’’ 
oS SEE 


THE NEW GAME. 
By W. L. Stoddard. 


UTSIDE the windows of the big attic 
O the rain fell as if it would never stop. 

The long autumn Saturday afternoon 
indoors was a wearisome time for the children, 
and they were on the verge of an outbreak of 
temper. 

‘Get off my church !’’ cried Max, who was 
constructing a village with stone blocks. 

“T wasn’t on your old church thing!’ an- 
swered Mabel and Ted together. 

Their Cousin Rob glanced up from the pile 
of old law-books which he was inspecting in a 
corner. Something in the way the boys looked 
at each other told him that they were bored 
and needed to have an outlet for their energies. 

‘Did you ever play ‘Are you there, Mori- 
arty?’ ’’ he asked. 

‘*Play what, Cousin Rob?’’ inquired Mabel. 

‘Tt does have a long name,’’ admitted Rob, 
‘but it takes three to play. I’ll show you.” 

By this time Max had accidentally knocked 
his own church over, and sat back disgustedly 
eying the ruins. 

““Go get me some newspapers, Max,’’ said 








MY OWN DOMAIN. 


By May Turner. 


BUILT a town upon the rug, 


before the study fire, 


With houses in the streets and on the church a lofty spire. 


A park I planted; 


then | built a castle with a tower, 


And dug a moat, where swans might float, about the outer wall. 
| chose the Lady Muriel (she really was too tall!) 
To be the castle’s mistress and to live within the bower. 


And, far and wide, on countryside, were flocks; 


and shepherds stood, 


With slender crooks and peaceful looks, near Table-Cover Wood. 
Down Foot-Stool Hill a noisy stream rushed foaming to the plain; 
The sun shone down upon the town, on fields and woodland, too; 
The fire gave gentle warmth to all (I played the south winds blew): 
So through the pleasant afternoon | ruled my own domain. 





wipe 


Rob. ‘‘Get at least four, please, because we 
will use them up.’’ 

‘*What are you going to do with them?’’ 
asked Ted, showing an interest. 

“You'll see,’’ was the answer. 

When the papers were brought, Cousin Rob 
folded one in half, and then began to roll it up 
the long way, making a strong hollow wand. 

*‘Now hold that,’’ he said to Ted, ‘‘and 
don’t let it come undone. I’ll make one for 
Max now.’”’ 

‘‘What am I going to do?’’ asked Mabel. 

**You’ll be finding a pencil and a piece of 
paper to score with,’’ said Rob. 

When each of the boys was in possession of 
a paper stick, Rob bound a handkerchief over 
their eyes, and placed them on the floor within 
two feet of each other. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘when Mabel says, ‘Go!’ 
Ted must say, ‘Are you there, Moriarty?’ and 





. Sire 


Max must say, ‘Yes.’ As soon as he says it, 
Ted will try to hit him on the head with his 
paper, and if Max is good at it, he will dodge 
by ducking.’’ 

**Can’t I crawl off?’’ asked Max. 

*No,’’ laughed their cousin. ‘‘You must 
each stay exactly where you are, and you can 
move only your hands and your heads. Now, 
after Ted has a blow, he must give you one. 
Mabel here will make a mark opposite the 
name of the boy who hits the other. The one 
who gets thirteen hits wins the game. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

It was so simple that within a minute the 
paper war was going violently, and Mabel was 
kept busy scoring for her brothers. Hard 
blows were good-naturedly given and taken on 
both sides, and no one was wounded. 

Pretty soon Max’s weapon wore out, and he 
called for a new one, and soon he was again 





—_—_—__—_—@ 





PAPER-CUTTING. 
By George Allan England. 


EW occupations for children 
last so well as paper-cut- 
ting. With scissors and 
colored paper many queer or 
beautiful designs may be made. 
The thinner the paper, the better. 
For making paper lace cut a 
square about four to six inches 
on a side, or larger if you like. 
Fold this square cornerwise, then 
once again, and a third time, as 
shown in the diagrams. Smooth 





the folds 
flat. You are now ready to begin cutting. 

Holding the folded paper tightly together, 
begin near the center and make 


notches, curves, straight cuts, or 
whatever you fancy. If you want 
an outer border, leave a strip along 
the outer edge of the folded 
paper. Do not cut out a large 
piece at the center, as this 
makes the lace wabbly. After 
you have cut a number of 
shapes, open the paper, and 








oddity or beauty of the result. 
The lace produced with paper 
folded three times will be square, 
with each element repeated four 
times. By folding the paper 
four times, you get eight-sided 
lace, with each element recurring 
eight times. A little practise 
will soon suggest many com- 
plex forms. From the begin- 
ning the result is astonishing. 
Pasted on paper of another color, the lace 
shows the design. It is just the thing for 
doilies, carpets and curtains for dolls’ houses. 
Sometimes older folks.like to use it 

as a pattern for embroidery. 
For invalids—even grown-ups—the 
maki se of paper lace is a most excellent 


1S occupation. And on a rainy 





day children find ita joy. It 
is simple and inexpensive; 
better still, it gives real in- 
struction. Many grotesque 
figures and freak animals may 








you will be surprised at the 


be made by a few random cuts. 





| tion, endowed intellect, 
| ance, 








shouting, ‘‘Are you there, 
Moriarty ?”’ 

‘ ‘Yes we 

Plop! The paper struck 
Ted’s brown head. 


**Are you there, Mori- 
arty ?”’ he asked. 

**Yes!’’ 

Plop! and the wand 
glanced off Max’s shoul- 
der. 

Pretty soon, in the 


midst of it all, their 
mother came up the stairs. 

**What on earth are you 
two boys striking each 
other for?’’ she cried, 
catching sight of the fray 
as she came down the 
hall. 

Rob explained the con- 
test, and added that he 
thought it was a good 
and harmless way of let- 
ting off steam. 

‘‘Well,’’ said she, “I 
thought it was a series of 
boiler explosions. I didn’t 
know that my sons were 
such dangerous people. I 
am almost afraid to tell 
them that it is time to 
get ready for supper !’’ 


SS. , 


PUZZLES. 


1. CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Out of seven letters make 
a beverage, a weight, a 
color, a neg itive, an insect, 
a sound, an act of daily 
occurrence, something cleanly, a relish, a trap. 
For the whole make a venturesome person. 


2. LETTER PUZZLE. 

The first letter of the words defined spells the 
title of a famous poem. 

Untiring effort, stability, high endeavor, affec- 
keen sight, belief, toler- 
ability to stand alone, strength of purpose, 
continuance. 


3. ARITHMETICAL WORDS. 
One hundred plus one, plus five hundred equals 
a Spanish poem. 


4. ACROSTIC. 
I’m found in a place and spot; 
In lake am I, in river not; 
About I go, and yet around ; 
In tumult am, but not in sound; 
In forest I, but not in grove; 
In ocean blue I’m sure to rove; 
Of earth a part. So, too, of air; 
In mountain high I’m always there. 


5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change perfected into a sudden 
pain; commanded into insignia; yes into merry; 
a large cord into to feel one’s way; slim into to 
gather; a drink into a high wind; de struction into 
polish; a “! into pleased ; the edge into sour; 
to grate into to catch; an animal into to yawn; a 
nautical term into merriment; a plant into a fruit. 

> 

6. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
1234 will disz ippcinte nt give 
To him who would attain; 
56789 is sucha cony plz Ace 
When clouds are full of rain; 
101112 we do so often write 
Our city friends to find; 
13 all alone begins 
What may be sweet or sour. 
My wholé comes with the early fall, 

prilliant, glorious shower. 


O86, 

Veol si steew ni yan sugei, 

Tub sit sebt si fiscicaer. 

—Ritwhite. 


8. VERBAL ARITHMETIC, 
1. 

From calm take a character of romance; add 
an entrance; take away did eat; add an article. 
The result will be a strip of color. 

Il. 

From a + take one; add an article and a 
thick, black liquid, and get pertaining to the sole 
of the foot. 

9. TEN PUZZLE. 
How many clever boys and girls 
Can read these tens aright? 
This ten is such a busy ten, 
And this one holds so tight. 
And here is one that’s sensitive ; 
This one is airy, light; 
This ten with foreigners consorts ; 
Here’s one that soars on high; 
These two do naught but play at game 8; 
This makes small scholars si 
This ten will sometimes serve 
The builders this one claim ; 
Too crowded this poor ten oft’ is; 
This ten’s a kind of frame ; 
This one be careful not to strain ; 
Count these tens by the dozen; 
This last ten, nautical in sound, 
Is but a hedgehog’s cousin. 


or r hands; 


10. CHARADES. 
I. 
She went to meeting, I to church, 
One, two we were divided. 
I snatched >! whole from off her cheek. 
Would you have done as I did? 
II. 
My first’s a simile for strength, 
fet weakness it implies; 
My second, although cominon called, 
8 precious, none denies. 
And if my whole is wrens or right, 
Men argue still with all their might. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Bowl, 
deplorable. 

2. Age, cage, 

3. 1. Roll. 1. 


stir—bolster. 11. Deep, law, able— 
wage, page, rage, sage. 
tiddle. 
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T is intended that this article MARTA VA BSN IB SN IPS FYE OMT IO CN IBM JLB IO SN IO HR runner’s thighs, so that it will 


| shall cover, so far as the dif- 


the same plan as that of The 





not come between the runner 


=o Be PLAYING +s FOOTBALL © §2te=te== 


Companion’s aseball pase." SEPARA XR SERIES MURCIA TEM AEA, he sround, bat this will not 


The very phrase of the earlier 

paper expressed perfectly the intention of this 
one—‘‘to give brief and clear information about 
more intelligent and expert play, without con- 
fusing the young player by too much elaborate 
detail.’’ Thorough knowledge of the rules and 
of the main principles of play is assumed. 


In the other article it was not thought neces- 
sary to say anything about what boys might or 
might not play the game, of their physical con- 
dition and their training. In football, however, 
it is well to raise these questions at the begin- 
ning, and have them settled. 


Before Play Begins. 


At the beginning of the 
season every candidate for the 
team should be examined by a 
doctor, whose chief care should 
be the condition of the heart 
and kidneys. A frail boy 
should strengthen himself by 
milder sports. When he first 
joins the football squad a boy 
should be asked if his parents 
know of his playing and con- 
sent to it. 


Eat proper foods and have regular hours of 
sleep. Play with boys of similar age and 
weight and experience. Wear suitable clothing. 
The ag ty is a aved byw f — ] 
trousers, so as to protect the hip- 

the leg muscles and the knee-cap. They should 
fit snugly between the legs. ‘They should not 
be too large or be allowed to sag to the ankles. 
A supporter should always be worn. 

Shoes should not only have cleats on the sole 
to prevent slipping, but should fit the ankle 
closely, giving it plenty of support. An ankle- 
supporter is a good thing to use. 

An ordinary jersey may be padded at the 
shoulders by sewing inside some cotton waddi 
laid flat, say an inch in thickness. This pad- 
ding need not pe far over the arm, but 
should protect the bones of the shoulder. For 
the elbows a very thin pad faced with leather, 
even the leather alone, is sufficient. Head-gear, 
nose-guards, shin-guards are helpful in prevent- 
ing bruises ; on LY by no means absolutely 
necessary. ‘The best players recommend doing 
without these burdens as much as possible; the 





_ lighter the clothing, the faster and less tiring 


the play. 

The tield should be laid out as far as possible 
on the grass; all stones and sticks should be 
removed; all holes and depressions should be 
filled up. 

For a week or ten days, until the muscles are 
hard and the wind is sound, there should be no 
scrimmage. ‘The time may be better spent in 
learning to kick and to po BS kicks, practising 
starts, falling on the ball, and in becoming 
familiar with the signals and the formations. 

When a player is injured he should be obliged 
to stop play at once, even if against his will. 
The players should immediately change their 
clothes, not stand on the side-lines for the rest 
of the game, for that is sure to make them stiff. 
All euts should be carefully washed, and sore 
muscles rubbed lengthwise with liniment. 


The Changes in the Rules. 


On account of the ex- 
tremely important changes 
in the rules this year, it is 
more than ever necessary to 
study the rule book thor- 
oughly. A summary of the 
new principles of play is 
given here for convenient 
reference. They might be 
called the ten cardinal points 
of the new game. 


I. The longitudinal lines on the field are not 
drawn. (See VI and VII.) 

Il, A ayer who, for any cause except dis- 
qualification or suspension, left the game, 
may return once, at the beginning of any sub- 
sequent iod. 

{iL The game is divided into four periods, 
with the usual intermission between the second 
and third periods, but only a three - minute 
intermission between the first and second and 
the third and fourth. In those short intermis- 
sions no player may leave the field of play, and 
no one may come upon the field, except one 
person to look after the physical welfare of 
each team. At the beginning of the second 
and fourth periods the teams ge goals, but 
the possession of the ball, the down, the rela- 
tive position of the down and the distance to be 
gained remain as at the end of the as 
period. The teams do not change goals after a 
try-at-goal following a touch-down, or after a 
goal from the field; but the side scored upon 
has the option of kicking off or having their 
opponents kick off. ‘The length of each period 
in championship games is fifteen minutes—sixty 
minutes in all, In b pasties games, as before, 
the time may be fixed by mutual agreement. 

IV. Crawling, that is, any attempt of the 
runner to advance the ball after the ball is 
declared dead, is penalized. 

V. Seven Ee vers of the side having the ball 
must be on the line of scrimmage. 

VI. The player who first receives the ball 
after it is snapped back may carry it across the 
line of scrimmage at any point. 

VII. A forward pass may cross the line of 
scrimmage at any point. No player may make 
a forward pass—or kick the ball—unless he be 
five yards back of the line of scrimmage. The 
player who receives the forward pass must 
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have been, at the time the pass was made, 
at least one yard back of the line of scrimmage, 
or occupying the position at the end of the line 
of scrimmage. e forward pass must go not 
more than twenty yards in advance of the spot 
where the ball was put in play. No player 
attempting to receive a forwar — may be 
interfered with until he is actually in possession 
of the ball; but the opposing side may attempt 
to intercept the ball. The defending team, 
however, may interfere with opponents who 
have not er the of scrimmage. : 

VIIL. A kick does not — rm on-side 
when touching the ground until it touches the 
ground twenty yards beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. The players of the side which kicks 
may not be interfered with after they have 

the line of ane a they have 
gone twenty yards beyond that line. 

IX. Players of the side having the ball may 
not take hold of each other, either in interlocked 
a or to push or pull the man with 

e 4 

X. In tackling, ee phos must have at least 
one foot on the ground. 


General Play. 


The first thing to do after 
each play is to get immedi- 
ately in your position, ready 
for the next play. Have your 
eye on the ball, and start with 
the ball. This is better prac- 
tise than using a starting- 
signal. Have clearly in mind 
where youare to go and what 
you are to try to do; also, in as much detail as 
possible, what every other player on the team 
is supposed to do. On offense it is essential 
that the line should start forward with the 
ball. Slowness in the line will mean ultimate 
slowness in the back field, because the backs 
will then meet a line coming back on them, 
rather than have to catch a line going forward. 

On defense for a kick, the line men particu- 
larly should be careful to block their opponents 
ges ly before running down the field under 
the kick. This is more essential, of course, for 
the right side of the line if the kicker is a 
right - footed kicker, and vice versa. On a 
drop-kick, of course, as absolute 
sododion as possible must be 
made. The best plan for the 
backs to follow in locking men . 
getting through on kicks is a 
crisscross defense. 

On defense the center, guards 





—— 


and tackles go thro as Soon as 
the ball is sna . In some 
instances the ends run in quickly 


and break up interference, leav- 
ing the backs to get the men if 
they go round the ends, and to 
watch forward passes. In other 
rye ne the — ey more of 
a waiting game, is, moving 
forward a bit with the snap of 
the ball, and making it their 
especial care that the runner does not go round 
a leaving the backs to get him if he goes 
inside. . 

A good back-field defense formation is as fol- 
lows, depending on the formation of the attack- 
ing team. If the formation is on the right side, 
that is, the left side of the defense, which means 
the bulk of the attack will probably be on this 
side, Back No. 1 will stand on the left side about 
ten yards back of his tackle, Back No. 2 about 
fifteen om behind the right tackle, Back No. 
3 about twenty a back of left tackle, and 
Back No. 4 about thirty yards, more or less, 
back of center. This gives a back-field defense 
that can take care of punts, on-side kicks and 
forward passes, as well as play a general defense 
for the —e game. Backs should wait until 
they size up the play, and if they find it is a 
running play, should meet it squarely, as near 
the line of scrimmage as possible—that is, if 
their line has not already stopped it. 





The Backs. 


1 & To be a good back, 
you should be a quick 
starter and a speedy 
runner. It adds 
greatly to 
your value if 
you can punt 
and drop- 
kick. Learn 
to start quickly, balanced on your feet without 
placing the hands on the ground, so that you 
can go forward, to the left or to the right with 
equal readiness. Do not buck-jump. Late in 
the season, if it helps in starting to put one 
hand on the ground, do so, but never throw 
your weight on the hands. 

Run always with your head up and your 
7 2 that you can see everything ahead 
of you and take advantage of any good opening. 





Pick the spot for which you must go on a given |} 


play, and when the ball is snap straight 
or that spot, whether you take the ball or 
whether you are interference. If you have the 
ball, the time to dodge is after you get through 
the line or round the end. 

The last effort of a back running with the 
ball should be forward. Hold your feet—do 
not let the first man that hits you throw you. 
Be able to shift the ball from one arm to the 
other in running down the field, so as to have a 
free arm next the tackler, to ward him off. 





Always hold the ball snugly, the hand over 
one end, so that it cannot be knocked out of 
our arm. - A back has no business to fumble. 
n interfering for the runner with the ball, be 
sure to ge the man you go for, and put him 
out of the way. Do not simply bump him 
and pass on to the next man. 


The Quarter - Back. 


* Under the 
new rules the 
four backs 


often stand 
five yards 
back, the pass 
from the center being direct. But a back in 
the quarter-back position will be used to a great 
extent, as formerly. It is wise that the man 
in this position, the man who first handles the 
ball from the center, give the signals. Hence 
he should be of good judgment, able to size up 
the weaknesses in the opposing team, and to 
use the strength of his own team. 

Learn to take the ball from the center and 
pass it on to the back in one motion. Stand 
practically at right angles to the center on his 
right side—or left, depending on the formation. 

is means that on a run on the right side of 
the line you must pivot on your heel as = 
give the ball to the back. Practise on the 
teams for several years has shown that this 
position gives the best rotection for the ball 
and gets it to the most quickly. The 
quarter should learn to get away so quickly that 
he can head the interference. 





The Five Center Men. 


In offense, 
the line men, 
allowing, of 
course, for 
variations in 
specitic plays, 
should learn to charge forward as one man, 
with the snap of the ball, to get the jump on 
their opponents so as to let the play start with 
speed behind them. On defense, the five center 
men should always charge through with the 
snap of the ball—never wait to see which way 
the play is going and then run round behind to 
meet it. 

Whether on offense or defense, always have 
the shoulders and the head up. Do not be 
pulled over on your head, and therefore made 
useless. Keep = eyes open and see what is 
ahead of you all the time. If a line man can 
get through on defense, his first duty is to 
break the interference; get the man with the 
ball, too, if a chance offers, but first break the 
interference. If the play on when 
0g get through the line, do not stop—follow 

he ball at top speed. ; 

Do not simply fall down in front of a play. 
Meet it square, and grab legs. Play a team 
game with the men in the line next re and 
work up little tricks of defense and offense 
with them. Opinions vary as to the manner 
in which line men should stand, but cover as 
much ground as ible as long as you are 
stable. Keep your weight on your feet,—not 
your hands, —and take such a position that your 
charge will be forward and upward. 

Accuracy in passing is the great essential for 
the center, whether the pass is to the quarter, 
a direct to the backs, or a long pass for 
kicks. You must learn to gage distance and 
direction, to suit your backs as to speed on the 
short passes, and to make your long pass for a 
kick speedy and straight, reaching the kicker’s 
hands at the right height from the ground. 
Charge as you make your short pass, so that 
your opponent will not get the jump on you. 





Ends. 


Ends should be speedy and ‘‘shifty’’ and 
sure tacklers. The defense the ends should 
play depends to a certain extent upon the de- 
fense the backs are playing. In some cases 
the ends watch for forward passes, but more 
generally the backs do this. An end on regular 
defense should never let the runner get round 
him. He should keep his weight well forward, 
with head up and eyes open, and use his hands, 
arms and shoulder in warding off interference 
so that he may reach the runner. 

An end, more than any one else, should be 
quick and accurate in recovering the ball. He 
has more chance to do this than the rest of the 
team, as he makes so many plays safe, and is 
practically the first to have a chance at the ball 
if fumbled by the punt catcher. 


Tackling. 


Get your man if possible just 
above the knees, and hold on to 
him. If some one else has tackled 
him low ahead of you, take 
him high and throw 
him back. In tackling, 
learn to tackle with 
either the right or left 
shoulder, as occasion 
demands, putting the 
head to one side of the 






will probably | °° 


prevent a low effective tackle. 


If the man with the ball is at close quarters 
behind the line of scrimmage, or coming 
through, meet him low, square in front, if at 
all ible, and throw him back. In the open 
field it is f rally necessary to go at the runner 
at an angle. If you play back on defense, run 
up on an open field runner easily, so that a 
dodge either way will not throw you off your 
balance, turn him to one side or the other, and 
tackle. Do not stand waiting for the runner to 
come straight at you. The chances are that, 
with his speed up, he will get round you. Ke- 
member in tackling to use not only the arms, 
but the hands. If you get hold of a man, hold 
even if it is only with one hand. Never 
dive blindly. Keep your eyes open and see 
what you are doing. 


Falling on the Ball. 


The obvious thing 
in falling on the ball is 
to get to it as quickly 
as possible, and to hold 

on to it. Practise at 
‘ first while the 

ball is at rest, 
9 and then, while 

it is in motion, 
to the right, left, front and rear. Be careful 
not to dive at the ball in such a way as to drive 
the top of the shoulder into the ground, for a 
hard bruise or injury is likely to result; nor 
should you fall flat upon the ball, or you will 
injure your wind or chest. 

Dive as close to the ground as possible, thus 
preventing an opponent from getting under 
you, and preferably gather the ball with hands 
and arms into your stomach. Do not let your 
feet and legs fly up in the air, or some one may 
hit them and sprain an ankle. 





How to Punt. 


Take the ball 
from the center 
with arms out- SC 
stretched. If 
you punt with 
the right leg, 
take a short step 
with the left after you receive the 
ball, and then kick, meeting the 
ball with the instep, not the end of 
the toe, in the air somewhat below 
the level of the waist. The ball should not 
be thrown up in the air, but dropped. 


To insure distance the foot should not be 
eurved up in kicki ball, but should be 
pointed out as much as possible. The ball 
should be dropped on the foot lengthwise, pref- 
erably with the lacing on top. In beginning 
to learn to punt, kick easily; do not put all 
— stren, in the kick. n the right 
orm in kicking, and distance will come later. 
Learn also to kick short kicks, to place the 
kick, to be able to kick low punts or high ones. 
Practise punting with men coming through on 
= And learn finally to kick with 7 
Jistance and accuracy count for nothing if you 
lack speed and your kicks are blocked. Learn 
to punt on the run. This manner of kicking 
will undoubtedly be of great value under the 
present style of play. An end run which is 
turned into a punt after the back taking the ball 
has gone several steps is a most effective play. 







How to Catch Punts. 


Keep your eyes fixed on 
the ball until you catch it. 
If you take your eyes off and 
look at the men running 
down the field to tackle you, 
the chances are that you will 
miss the catch. The ball 
should be caught on the body, 
in the manner most natural 
to the catcher, whether in 

* the stomach or on the chest, 
but it is wise to have one 
hand underneath the ball so 
that it will not slip through. 
Be sure that the ball is safe in your arms be- 

fore you start to run. When you do run, it is 
the best plan, in nine cases out of ten, to start 
down the field with all speed possible, rather 
than to stop and look round to see where the 
opposing tacklers are and try to dodge them. 

This is particularly true on a kick-off. Run 

straight ahead as hard as you can, and dodge 
the tacklers when you come to them. 





Goal - Kicking. 


Accuraey is the essential 
in goal-kicking after a touch- 
| down or after a fair catch. 
| The opponents may come 
forward to block the ball as 










soon as it touches the ground, but as they are 
some distance back, this need not hurry the 
kicker. The man holding the ball should lie 
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on the ground—one hand underneath the bottom 
end and the other on the top end. The lacing 
should be in a direct line between the kicker 
and the goal, the top end of the ball pointing a 
little toward the kicker. Just before the ball is 
kicked the holder lets the lower end touch the 
ground. The kicker takes a, short step or two, 
kicking the ball with the end of the toe, as 
near the ground as possible. Practise will 
show the amount of force necessary to put into 
the kick, which varies with the distance. 

S as well as accuracy is necessary when 
the kick is for goal from placement behind the 
line of serimmage, use the man holding the 
ball must receive it from the center on a long 
pass and ay it on the ground, and the kicker 
must kick it before the opposing line gets 
through on them. 


Drop - Kicking. 


Get the ball on a high pass,— 
about shoulder-high,—then turn 
a little to the right before drop- 
ping the ball to the ground. 
Drop it so that it strikes on the 
end. And just as it rises on the 
bound, you are in a position to 
swing at it hard with your right 
leg. 

Speed and accuracy are as essential in —_ 
kicking as in punting, but the beginner should 
try for form at first, gradually getting speed. 
Try short distance drop-kicks until you can 
Li & them accurately and speedily, then grad- 
ually increase the distance. 





How to Make a Forward Pass. 


The safest way of making a 
long forward pass, which under 
the present rules cannot go 
more than twenty yards from 
the line of scrimmage, is to 
pass the ball with a side swing 
of the arm, so that it takes an 
end-over-end motion, and well 
up in the air, so that the play- 
ers on the passer’s side can get 
under it. 

Shorter passes, the passes most used, are made 
throwing with the hand. Hold the ball back of 
the middle, between thumb and fingers, the 
fingers on the lacing underneath. Grasp the ball 
firmly, and throw much as you would throw a 
baseball. This short pass can be made very 
straight and accurate with a spiral similar to 
that of a punt spiral. To become an accurate 


passer, practise for a few minutes daily throw- 
a ball inst a mark on the side of a 
wall. 


— close to the wall and gradually 
work farther away. Accurate ing is more 
necessary than ever in consideration of the 
new twenty-yard rule. 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 

I. Some Home-Made Skees. The qual- 
ity of a pair of skees, whether made at home or 
purchased at one of the sporting-goods stores, 
depends almost entirely upon the character of 
the wood used. If the grain is not perfectly 
straight, the skees are likely, in time, to become 
warped and twisted, and when this happens 
their usefulness is lost. Many experienced 
skee-runners prefer making their own skees to 
buying them. For any one who can use wood- 
working tools the process is a comparatively 
simple one. 


The materials needed are two pieces of 
straight-grained ash, about seven one-half 
feet long, four inches wide, and one-half an 
inch thick; two pieces of soft pine, sixteen 
inches long, four inches wide, and seven-eighths 
of an inch thick ; two pieces of hard wood, one 
inch square on the and four inches long; 
two pieces of stout leather, one and one-half 
to two inches wide and twelve to fourteen 
inches long; four flat-head wood screws, two 
and one-half inches long, and eight flat-head 
wood screws, one and one-half inches long. 

Although ash is recommended here, any 
tough, straight-grained wood will do. Hickory 
is very popular, and hard maple, black cherry, 
basswood and a number of other kinds are also 
used. The wood should be thoroughly sea- 
soned, however, and absolutely free from knots 
and other imperfections. 

Taper the front end of the skees to a width 
of two inches, rounding the corners slightly, as 








in Fig. 1. ‘The rear ends are left square, three 
4 
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inches wide, the skees tapering gradually from 
the point where the heel rests. Beginning at 
a@ point nine inches from the front end, plane 
down the toe of the skee until it is only three- 


sixteenths of an inch thick. This is to allow 
the wood to bend easily. 
Lay the skee on a tri block and find 


the point at which it nees. This is the 
ners where the toe-strap is to be. The foot- 

locks of soft pine are next placed in position. 
They are tapered toward the toe, and on their 
under side, below where the ball of the foot 


comes, they are channeled 


out to make room for the 
FG. 2 


The heel - blocks 

are small pieces of hard 

= wood, and are hollowed out 
to fit the backs of the heels. 

ria. 3 The heel-block and foot- 

block and skee are fastened together with two 
two-and-one-half-inch screws, passing through 
all three pieces. The ends of the screws that 
come through the bottom of the skees must of 
course be filed off perfectly smooth. A one-and- 
one-half-inch serew holds foot-block and skee 
er at the toe. This is also driven through 





by two serews driven in from the bottom. All 
these screws must of course be well counter- 
sunk. 

The straps may be fastened by lacing with 
rawhide thongs, in which ease they need only 
to have holes punched in each end (Fig. 2) ; or 
one end may be cut to make three strips to 
fasten in les riveted on the other end, as in 


Fig. 3. 

There is a patent buckle on the market that 
holds a strap securely at any point, without 
the necessity for holes. : : 

The est process in making the skees is 
the bending. In order that the wood may be 

liable, the front ends of the skees should be 


boiled or several hours in a wash-boiler. Draw 


—_ 


upon a piece of smooth plank a diagram of the 
curve you wish to get. e holes in the plank 
along the lines of this pattern and drive in pieces 
of hard-wood doweling or = (Fig. 4). 

When the strips of ash have been thoroughly 
soaked, bend them round the pins, and leave 
them in position until they are thoroughly dry. 
Bend very carefully and very slowly, and at 
the first sign of cracking relieve the pressure 
at once, and soak the wood some more. If the 
so are driven through the plank and 
allowed to extend on each side, both skees may 
be bent at the same time. 

After the wood has dried, em the 
skees as smooth as possible, and then apply 
two or three coats of raw linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine. If desired, the upper portions of the 
skees may be given a coat of spar varnish, but 
— — of the skees should not be var- 
nished. 


II. A Racing-Sled. “I have been watch- 
ing the boys and girls on the toboggan-chute 
this afternoon, ’’ said a middle-aged man. ‘‘It 
is a pretty sport. They travel fast, and the 
slide, all prepared and made ready for them, 
has the great advantage of safety; but, some- 
how, I couldn’t help thinking they missed 
something that I used to get when I was 
young. 

‘*The town where I spent my boyhood had 
several good coasting-places, but Emerson’s 
hill was the favorite. It was long and steep, 
and had a good clear, level run at the bottom 
of it. We used to get permission from the 
town officers to coast there; then a lot of us 
high-school boys would work all the afternoon 
preparing the slide by making a good surface 
first, and then pouring water over it. By night 
we would have a continuous sheet of ice from 
top to bottom, with the sides raised just enough 
to = our sleds from skidding. 

**Of course we had all kinds of sleds, but 
the favorite coasting device was the double- 
runner. There were a good many of them— 
some of them built very heavy and strong, to 
carry ten or a dozen people; and there was a 
great deal of rivalry, not to see which could go 
_, an, but to see which would go the 


est. 

‘*The record for two years had been held by 
Patsy Oliver, with a curious, patched-up-look- 
ing machine, made of two common sleds and a 
heavy oak plank. 

‘*Then one night, when the coast was in fine 
shape, Rufe Smith sous with something 
new. It was a single sied, made like any 
boy’s sled, but the biggest we had ever seen. 
From end to end it measured six feet. The 
width, of course, was the same as an ordinary 
_ to fit the ruts. Rufus had made it him- 
self. 


‘*The sides were built of white oak, for 
toughness, and were seven inches high. The 
curve of the upturn at the front began at just 
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one-third of the total length. It was framed 
with four heavy cross- mortised through 
the sides, and was shod with round, polished 
steel runners seven-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, put on with a ‘spring,’ that is, witha 
little space between the wood of the runner and 
the inside of the steel. That was to reduce 
the friction as much as ible. 

‘*We didn’t know it then, but we found out 
afterward that Rufus had worked out the 
proportions of the thing pretty carefully by 
actual experiment before he brought out the 
sled we saw. 

“Tt was ww gn! a wonder for going. Rufe 
always coasted belly-bumps, and got, with a 
little practise, so that he could steer it by shift- 
ing his position and balance, without touching 
his feet; and that, ‘of course, was a gain. 

**That sled beat every double-runner in the 
town; so of course all the rest of us had to 
have sleds just like it. Some of us had them 
made by Joe Edwards, the carriage-maker, and 
shod by McCoubry, the blacksmith; but most 
of us made them ourselves, had to pay only 
for the wood and having the runners put on. 
That cost us about three dollars. 

“T saw my old sled the other day, tucked u 
in the loft of the stable, as g as new. 
couldn’t help wondering, as I watched the 
coasters oy why boys don’t make those big 
sleds now. No toboggan in the world can 
begin to touch them in the matter of s or 
the distance they will go, and any sensible boy 
can make one at home.’’ 


Ill. How to Make and Use a Skate-Sail. 
Few boys can afford an ice-boat, or, owning it, 
find place to use it, but wherever skates ring on 
ice there is room for skate-sailing. Neither in 
cost or manufacture does this splendid accessory 
to outdoor fun present any difficulty. 

To make a skate-sail, first measure the length 


from the top, while the strap is held in place; of your body from shoulder to knee, double 





this distance, and subtract one-sixth of the 
product from it. This will give you the proper 
width for the sail. The length should be 
double the width. : 

Proeure two pieces of wood,—it makes little 
difference what kind, if the grain is straight, — 
and make from them two spars of the two 
dimensions that you have secured. The thick- 
ness in the center should be at least one and 
one-quarter inches, tapering to three-quarters 
of an inch at each end. 

Lay out on the floor a number of noe, 
pasting the edges together to make one big sheet. 

Draw a line two inches shorter than the 
longer spar, and at right angles to it another 





line two inches shorter than the shorter spar. | 


The shorter line should cross the long one at a 
distance from one end of the long one equal to 
one-third of its length. 

Now draw lines connecting the ends of these 
long and short lines on the paper, forming a 
kite-shaped figure. This is the pattern for the 
sail. It is better made of light canvas than oy- 
thing else, but it can be made of any tough cloth. 

Have it hemmed, and at the tail end—the 
long, slim, pointed end—make a little pocket 
which will just receive the end of the long spar. 

To the opposite end of the sail attach, with 
strong waxed thread, two feet of slender, pli- 
able rope. Attach a similar rope to one of 
the adjoining side corners, and on the other 
put a pocket which will just hold the end of 
the shorter spar. 

The only vy ~ that are needed to complete 
the sail are a deep notch at one end of both 
spars, and a small wooden cleat, screwed to 
each spar a few inches below the notch. 

To put the parts together, lay the sail flat, 
pocket side up, and put the unnotched end of 
the long spar in the pocket provided. Bring 
the rope at the front end of the sail over the 
notch in the spar, 
and pulling it tight, 
wind it about the 
cleat and make fast. 
Now lay the short 
spar on top of the 
long one, put its un- 
notched end in the 
little pocket. at the 





to the notched end of the short spar by means 
of the rope and cleat. The reason for having 
the sail two inches shorter in both directions 
than the two spars is to allow for the stretching 
of the canvas. 

Every boy and girl, for girls can use the sail 
just as well as boys, must expect a tumble or 
two before they master its workings. Buta 
few hints may save some bruises. 

In the first place, the proper way to carry 
a skate-sail when it is not in use is over your 
head, both hands holding the cross spar. In 
this position the wind can strike only the edge 
of the sail. 

To use the sail, bring it perpendicularly on 
2 ae right side, and face so that the wind will 

low the sail toward you. Grasp the long spar 
near the blunt end in your right hand, and 
reaching behind you with your left, take hold 
of the long spar below the short one. 

Set your skates so that the right foot is in 
front, give a little push with the other, and 
you will find that the wind does the rest. You 
can go with the wind and 
across it, and even tack into 
it, your skates acting as a 
centerboard does to a boat, 
and keeping you from 
“‘drifting.’’ 

When you get going too 
fast, bring the sail high 
: overhead with both hands, 
apap with the ice, and stop as you ordinarily 

lo on skates. But do not try to stop with the 
wind blowing on the sail; it will simply blow 
you over. 

In time, you will learn to use either hand 
forward and either hand behind, and will soon 
get the hang of tacking and steering. Do not 
try to sail the first time in a crowd or with too 
strong a wind. ~ 

You will find that you need very heavy 
gloves, especially for that hand which is for- 
ward, and that unless the ice is oe | smooth, 
your legs will become numb after a short spin. 

But you will get a lot of fresh air, improve 
your ability on skates and enjoy a thrilling 
sport. With a moderate breeze, you can easily 
sail twenty-five to thirty miles an hour, and 
outdistance the swiftest skater on the ice. 
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IF YOU OWN A DOG. 
HE dog that is chained or shut up all day 
will generally bark at night. Give him 
plenty of exercise during the daytime. 
A tired dog, like a tired man, will sleep soundly. 
Pine shavings make the best bedding. The 
odor is pleasant, and seems to keep away fleas 


and other insects. The best disinfectant is 
work, supplemented by hot water and soap. 


After washing your dog, do not expect him to | 


~ himself; dry his coat thoroughly. 





| 
| 


side angle of the sail, | 
and attach the other side corner of the sail 





© not become alarmed if your dog some- | 


times refuses to eat. This is often the result 
of indigestion, and is nature’s way of effecting 
a cure. Raw beef or mutton, chopped fine 
and fed a few teaspoonfuls at a time, will act 
in’ many cases as a tonic to an exhausted 
stomach. Never give = dog hot food. It 
injures the teeth as well as the digestion. 


* 
A DOMINO PROBLEM. 


ROM the twenty- 
F eight pieces 

whieh make upa 
set of dominoes take 
all the pieces with 
seven, or more, pips, 
with the exception of 
the piece 4—3; sub- 
stitute for this the 
piece 4—2. 

Arrange these twelve pieces in a square like 
that shown in the diagram, so that the total 
sum of the pips in each vertical and horizontal 
row shall be twenty-one, and in each diagonal 
row, from corner to corner, eighteen. 

The solution will be given next month. 











Berry 
Brothers’ 
Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


Varnish is not a luxury— 
it is one of the chief neces- 
sities of civilization. 

There’s not a day of your 
life that you don’t see or 
handle or walk on something 
beautified and protected with 
varnish. 


It is so important a necessity that 
you should know how to choose the 
best and most economical varnish for 
any particular purpose. 

Our book, ‘‘Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker,”’ tells you why Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes, for all purposes, command 
the confidence of millions of users the 
world over. It will be sent /vee at your 
request. 

If your principal interest in varnish 
is for the Solhine of homes and other 
buildings, ask your dealer or painter for 


Lic TRADE TE 
MARK 
For finishing floors in the most durable manner 


possible. Its quality has made it the best-known 
and most widely used of all varnishes. There is no 


substitute. 
wooo 
LU FINISH tY 


For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished finish on 
interior , woodwork. It has for years been the 
standard to which all other varnish makers have 


worked 
[EL FINISH RIOR] 


For interior woodwork exposed to severe wear 
and finished in full gloss, such as window sills and 
sash, bathroom and kitchen woodwork. Stands hot 
water, soap, etc. 


| FINISH i 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed to 
the weather. Dries without catching the dust and 
possesses great durability under the most trying 
weather conditions 








This Denslow book sent any- 
where for 10 cents in stamps 


I* is a 56 page book printed in seven colors, con- 
taining 25 full page drawings by W. W. Dens- 
low, (who illustrated “The Wizard of Oz.) It is 
called “Around the World in a Berry Wagon,” and 
shows the journey of two children to the leading 
nations of the world. Very interesting and in- 
structive for children. With the book we tell how 
children can get one of the famous Berry Wagons. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Established 1858 
Largest Varnish Makers in the World 
Address all Correspondence to DETROIT 
Factories: Detroit, Mich. and Walkerville, Ont. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Dealers: Everywhere. 
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A GIRL’S CHANCES. 
8, How to Avoid the Pitfalls, 


VERY friendship between a man and 

a woman—here in America, at any 

rate—is in part made up of the same 

stuff that makes up any other friend- 

ship. It is simply a human interest 
in human nature—an instinctive desire to know 
people and to do things with them, be they old 
or young, rich or poor, men or women. 

You know in your own case how strong the 
interest can be. Think what a good time you 
have when you are-running a children’s party, 
or helping with a picnic; remember that you 
never enjoy anything more than the talks you 
have from time to time with some older woman. 
1f you look for it, you will see this same purely 
human interest entering also into your liking to 
be with boys; if you encourage it, it will enter 
in more and more. 

For giving a girl a chance to know men thus, 
like other human beings, there has never been 
a place like this America of ours, never a time 
like this very time in which we are living. 
The new education of woman, the larger inter- 
est and share that women are taking in the 
work of the world, is making it more and more 
possible for two people to forget for a time that 
they are of different sexes. And of course 
the less the sex-consciousness, the less there is 
to conceal. Here a girl has one door of escape 
from the temptation to be disingenuous of which 
we spoke last month. 

There is another means of escape still more 
effective. You have only to realize this one 
fact—a girl’s special interest in a boy is not 
extraordinary ; it is simply natural. Men and 
women were made to attract, to puzzle, to help 
each other. In feeling the attraction and in 
exercising it, you are in a situation that is not 
romantic or sentimental,—or unworthy,—then 
why embarrassing? Half the temptation to 
conceal it is gone, half a girl’s battle is won, 
when she sees that her absorption in pleasing 
some boy, her tremors and thrills in his pres- 
ence, are neither sacred nor profane, but simply 
human, 

The other half of the battle remains, but it 
is not so difficult as you think. Your mother 
knows well enough that your interest in boys 
is natural and right, and she will meet you 
half-way. ‘Tell her about the boys you meet 
just as you do about the girls, and do not stop 
telling her about some particular boy the instant 
you begin to find him specially attractive. 
She will be interested in every detail, and will 
make comments a good deal more helpful to 
you than is the exclamatory sympathy of your 
bosom friends. And all the time you will feel 
the inexpressible relief that comes with having 
things frank and aboveboard. Moreover, your 
mother is the one person in all the world who 
can help you most in your friendships with 
boys, for it is she who has it in her power to 
make your parties pleasant or forbidding, to 
render your callers comfortable or uncomfort- 
able. She has something to offer you that 
you can get from no one else—the use of her 
home for your hospitalities. And you may be 
perfectly sure that the more she and you can 
work and play together in this fashion, the 
happier she is. 

Before you throw all the blame for the con- 
cealments you practise on the fact that you are 
nothing but a poor, dependent girl, ask your- 
self whether you have honestly tried to have 


friendships with men that bear no trace of | hard 


flirtation, and whether you have honestly tried 
to give to your mother a share in your ac- 
quaintance with men. 


DECORATED FLOWER- POTS. 


HE ordinary earthen flower-pot is by no 
means a thing of beauty, yet it is notalways 
possible to conceal it in a jardiniére or 

ornamental tub. The crape-paper cover, so 
frequently used to hide the homely thing, is 
easily damaged by moisture, and soon hangs in 
limp, bedraggled shreds, presenting anything 
but an attractive appearance. The more ex- 
pensive glazed flower-pots are injurious to 
plants, as their imper- 
viousness to air and 
moisture soon causes 
the earth to sour. 


It is possible, how- 
ever, to employ cer- 
tain paints in the 
decoration of earthen- 
ware which do not 
lessen its porous quali- 
ties, and which trans- 
form the cheap and 
homely earthen 
flower-pot into a mod- 
erately artistic and 
decorative adjunct of 
the conservatory or 
living-room. 

Fig. 1 shows a 
flower-pot ornamented in opal luster. This 
pot was made of ordinary earthenware. It 
measures about five inches in height and is six 
inches in diameter. The lines of the design are 
painted in bright green, the small squares in 
dark green, and the numerous dots bright 








rose. Water-colors or opalescent colors, such as 
gouache or tempera, are used in painting the 
and after a little practise, the work is easy. 
il-colors may be used for small portions of 
the design, as, for example, the small squares 
in the flower-pot in Fig. 1. The oil-color must 
not be applied, however, 
until the water-color has 
thoroughly dried. final 
coat of shellac serves to pro- 
tect the decorated surface. 
Three other flower — 
are shown. ‘The first (Fig. 
2) is painted in a dark cobalt 
ria. 2 blue, and the design is done 
in burnt sienna, with leaves 
in orange and green, ‘The second pot (Fig. 3) 
is decorated in Biedermeier style, with a dark 
cobalt blue background; s' yellow flowers 
with green leaves occupy the white medallions. 
The third (Fig. 4) has a white background, and 
the berry ornamentation is 
done in reddish brown and 





olive-green. 
A still simpler and very 
effective od of orna- 


menting flower-pots is by 
painting with a stencil a 
border of some conventional 
design round the upper ria. 3 
part of the pot. Here only 
a small portion of the clay is covered, so that 
oil- or enamel-colors may be employed. The 
naturel red color of the 
pot itself forms the back- 
ground of the design. Pots 
thus treated are very orna- 
mental for balconies or piaz- 
zas. As the ornamentation 
is simple, a large number of 
flower-pots may be decorated 
FIG. 4 in a short time. 

If the are to contain 
red flowers, the design may be painted in dark 
= or dark blue; for blue or lilac flowers, 

rown or green. 
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WINTER COATS AND WRAPS. 


HE girl who plans to have a new tailored 

gown for the coming winter, and hesitates 

as to the length and design of her coat, 
may be pretty sure that whatever she decides 
upon, as long as it fits her well, will be in 
good style. 

The attractive fashion of coat closing (Fig. 
1) which was seen last winter and in many of 
the spring suits is still to be used; the coats 
have low, gracefull 
sloped, shawl-like col- 
lars, with two, three or 
four large buttons for 
closing below. 

The buttons used for 
this purpose may be as 
expensive and showy as 
the wearer chooses, but 
in ne | taste 
are those which are cov- 
ered to match the: coat, 
with a center of moire 
or satin, sometimes of a 
contrasting color, some- 
times of exactly the 
shade of the coat. 

For the lining and 
revers of the coats, the 
color must be either a 
perfect match or in suit- 
able contrast. The black 
coats in some models 
have revers of coral or 
rose-colored satin. These coats of heavy satin, 
broadcloth, poplin or moiré, are rather short, 
and in many cases have rounded or cutaway 
fronts. ‘The skirts, on the other hand, are to 
be ty sae when made of these rich 
materials. he satin-back moiré, made espe- 
cially for these tailored costumes, is expensive, 
but unusually wide, so 
that it cuts to great 
advantage. 

For many kinds of 
wear the heavy 
and somewhat ungainly 

lo coats are much in 
avor (Fig. 2). These 
coats are made of thick 
woolen materials, are 
usually long enough to 
cover the skirt, and are 
double - breasted and 
belted in with a stitched 
belt of the same material 
as the coat, fastened 
with one large button 
and a bound buttonhole. 
When made of water- 
proof material these 
make excellent rain- 


coats. 

Best of all for rainy- 
day wear, for the girl 
who can afford it, is a 
suit of water - proof 
se! or one of the fine, 
soft Scotch plaids or in- 
visible checks, always 
in good style. Such a suit, made with a skirt 
which comes well above the ankles and a coat 
of medium length, lasts for years, and always 
looks smart. 

_For evening wraps there are many widely 
differing models, some shown in soft woolens, 
others in changeable taffetas and chiffons (Fig. 
3). These long, loose coats and cloaks are some- 
times unlined, sometimes lined throughout with 
chiffon or taffeta. Many of the cloaks and 
wraps are cut in points at the lower edge, from 
— hang long ls of spun silk or crinkled 

r 


There are also many new models in shoulder 
wraps. The varying styles of these leave a 
wide margin for the exercise of the taste and 
ingenuity of both wearer and designer. Many 
a cloak, past its first usefulness, may be trans- 
formed into a becoming shoulder wrap. Two 
models are of black charmeuse, one lined with 
white chiffon, the other with coral taffeta. 
The ends of both these wraps are gathered into 
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balls of shirred black satin, each ball being 
finished with a long black silk tassel. ; 

Other wraps, for afternoon-tea or reception 
wear, are of soft satin in delicate hues, lined 
with chiffon of a contrasting tint. On some of 
these little wraps the chiffon lining is turned 
over to show on the outside in a hem one and 
one-half or two inches deep ; others are finished 
with bands of satin or silk. : 

Fur coats, collars and wraps are shown in 
many designs, but the prices of all furs are 
unusually high. Beaver and fox, always be- 
coming to the wearer, are in great favor. The 
time to buy furs, for the girl who has a limited 
income, is in the late 
spring, when the furrier 
is usually ready to sell 
at a great reduction from 
winter prices, and in 
many cases will offer 
free cold storage during 
the summer. 

The girl who does not 
wear furs will doubtless 
like as many of the pretty 
scarfs, so much in vogue, 
as she can afford. If 
she buys net—black, 
white, silver or gold— 
and embroiders her own 
designs, in colors to 
match or contrast with 
her gowns, she will add 
a charming touch to 
every costume. The net 
may be bought in the 
new pastel shades and 
many others, and in case 
the girl fails to find pre- 
cisely the color 
wishes, the net may be 
dyed to match a sample, 
at slight cost. 

The embroidery should 
be done in heavy silks, and if outlined with 
small beads, it is additionally attractive. 

Fig. 1 is an attractive model of serge or 
cloth, with wide revers and a vest of velvet 
fastened with two buttons, and with bou 
buttonholes. It requires two and one- 
yards of material forty-five inches wide, and 
one-half yard of velvet. 

_Fig. 2 shows a good design for an automo- 
bile or rain-coat, made with an inch-wide tuck 
on each side of the front, stitched to the knee, 
and from there — in a plait to the bottom 
of the coat. It is slightly double-breasted, 
fastened with buttons, and turnover collar. 
Four yards of fifty-inch material are required. 

Fig. 3 is a full-length evening cloak of broad- 
cloth, made with a seam in the back and a seam 
over the shoulder. The shoulder seam is 
stitched, and an opening left for the arms to 
pass through. The collar is braided. Five 
yards of material fifty inches wide are needed. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CANDY - MAKING. 
Te desire for home-made candy is much 
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greater than the measure of success which 

attends the efforts of the amateur confec- 
tioner. Most house daughters and housewives 
are able to make well a few kinds of candy, but 
generally they find it a difficult matter to follow 
successfully the receipts for confectionery which 
are not familiar to them. The trouble results 
from lack of practise, for candy-making, which 
is usually undertaken only occasionally, is a 
difficult branch of cookery. But the girl who 
once in a while wishes to make candy for her 
family and friends may in part overcome this 
handicap of lack of practise by following a few 
sinrple rules, well known by professional con- 
fectioners, and zealously guarded by them. 


Be accurate. If the rule calls for one- 
quarter teaspoonful of a flavoring extract, 
measure that amount by a measuring-spoon; 
do not take up any spoon that hap to be 
convenient, and pour in what seems to be about 
the right quantity. More and more cooks are 
working by rule and not by intuition, but in 
candy-making the caution against inaccuracy is 
especially necessary, for the processes are deli- 
cate, and subtleties of flavor and of texture are 
more evident than in more substantial food. 

The weather is of more moment in candy- 
making than in plain cooking. Do not try to 
make candy on a muggy day; the results will 

robably be unsatisfactory. But if forced to 

isregard this warning, attempt but little, act 
uickly, and remember that. dam p weather is 
the only excuse for the substitution of intuition 
for rule. Just why humidity and low baro- 
metric pressure play havoc with the work of the 
vonfectioner need not be discussed here. 

In making confectionery, cleanliness to the 
point of chemical purity is necessary. Never 
make candy in a pan which has ever been used 
for anything else. Heating lard and even 
cooking vegetables leave a taint which may 
spoil the delicacy of flavor of candy made in 
the same dishes. This rule holds for any re- 
ceptacle in which an ingredient, hot or not, 
is placed. 

‘or heating mixtures, aluminum dishes are 
preferable to tin or —} For one thing, 
aluminum heats quickly and cools quickly—the 
latter quality resulting in sharp cleavage be- 
tween mixture and pan, instead of adhesion, 
which means waste and hard washing. For 
te spoons are better than metal 
ones, use the mass which is being stirred 
does not stick so readily. But the operator 
— remember that very little heat will char 
w 


Fondant, which forms the basis for many 
kinds of candy, is difficult to make and handle. 
When the mixture—generally one part of water 
to four of sugar—first begins to boil, cover the 
dish and allow the cover to remain until steam 
is seen ascending all round the cover. Then 
remove the cover and boil until the mixture 
strings—that is, until it will form a_hair-like 
thread when poured from aspoon. The steam, 
confined by this method, washes down the side 
of the dish and obviates the unpleasant neces- 
sity of wiping off the sides with a damp cloth 











to remove the little icles which would 
otherwise granulate, back into the mixture, 
and spoil its texture. This discovery, which 
is recent, removes one of the chief difficulties 
in the preparation of fondant. _ 

When the fondant is done, quickly Fag all 

of it on a platter large enough for the mix- 
ture to be in depth not more than aninch. Do 
not scrape ; F oy just once and very quickly. 
Because of the sudden cooling, a second pour- 
ing will cause granular streaks to run through 
the thus destroying the fineness of tex- 
ture of the whole. en, instead of a 
‘‘eut in’? the fondant, using a four-inch wall- 
pew knife—a tool which can be bought for 
rom ten to twenty-five cents. ‘‘Cutting in’’ 
is scraping up the whole mass, folding it over 
and cutting through with the knife. This 
motion is a from each side of the pan 
in turn, until the fondant becomes a ball which 
can be kneaded by the hand. 

As a general thing, fondant should be made 
at least three days before its and placed in 
an air-tight glass receptacle. Indeed, storage 
up to three weeks is desirable. The mellowing 
which results, coupled with care in following 
the suggestions given above, will obviate much 
of the amateur’s difficulty with fondant. 

In the making of many sorts of candy, it is 
desirable that liquids—such as chocolate for the 
coating of creams—remain hot after all the 
cooking has been done. As the ordinary stove 
gives too much heat for the pur confec- 
tioners use a working slab, moderately heated 
by electricity or steam. A cheap and effective 
— for that expensive device is a soap- 
stone. 

Never cut candy in a pan. The attempt to 
do so will always result in pieces with crum- 
bling edges, as the knife has to be 
through the candy instead of — iown 
sharply, and as the sides of the pan allow no 
room for the expansion which the width of the 
knife will cause. Moreover, there is always 
waste in the corners and at the sides. Ins’ 

rocure smooth iron bars, two fifteen inches 

long and two eighteen inches long, both three- 
eighths of an inch thick and two inches wide, — 
any blacksmith shop can furnish them at slight 


half | expense,—and place them, set on edge, in the 


form of a rectangle on a marble slab. Be sure 
that the bars are carefully smoothed, for other- 
wise they will be untidy and soon rust. 4 
lapping the edges and moving the bars bac 

forth, a receptacle of any size desired can 
be made. After buttering slab and bars, pour 
the candy into the enclosure. When it has 
cooled, remove the bars, and with one sharp 
incision cut the candy clear across. Use a 

p knife of uniform thickness and width, 
preferably with a thin blade. 

Use marbled cloth instead of waxed paper 
to dry — upon. Then there will be no 
danger that little particles of the paper adhere 
to the candy. Candied fruit and similar con- 
fections, however, should be drained on nickeled 
wire netting about nine inches by twelve, with 
half-inch mesh. Place the netting over a dish, 
and pour upon it the whole mass of fruit and 
sirup. By —— all of it at once, the coating 
of sirup will be uniform. It will dry evenly, 
as the air will reach all sides alike. After 
most of the moisture has evaporated, the fruit 
will be ready to be rolled in —. 

Sprinkle a shallow dish with coarse sugar. 
Roll each piece of fruit in a separate place in 
the dish, ing care that the sugar is absolutely 
dry when the fruit is placed in it. If the sugar 
is damp, it will mat so that the confection is 
‘*mussy’’ to the eye and unpleasant to the 
palate. Moreover, the scales of damp sugar 
will jar off, leaving a break in the complete 
covering which is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the fruit. One rotting piece will con- 
taminate another, until the whole boxful is 
unfit for use. If the sugar is Dw mg y applied 
candied fruit, well packed, will keep for severa 
weeks without injury. 

For drying, use the pieces of netting, so  % 

rted that the air can circulate freely beneath 

em. The netting will take the place of the 
draining and drying racks which professional 
confectioners use. 

Avoid beet-sugar. It will form lumps when 
the particles of cane-sugar will remain se te. 
For creamy mixtures and frostings, confection- 
ers’ sugar, almost as fine as corn-starch, may 
well be used. 

Pack soft candies in layers separated by 
waxed papers backed by cardboard. Remember 
that the best-made confections will be = 
tizing when presented or served unattractively. 

These suggestions are made to supplement 
good receipts for candy. If they are observed, 
and the amateur confectioner remembers that 
she is engaging in a difficult task which requires 
patience and care, her way will be made easier. 


‘* © 
CANDY BASKETS FOR THE TABLE. 


TTRACTIVE little 
baskets to hold the 
candy or nuts placed 

before each guest at a holi- 
day or birthday feast may 
be made from stiff paper— 


best suited to this purpose. 


Draw on the paper a 
hexagon, each of its six sides measuring about 
seven-eighths of an inch. Out from each side 
draw a re shaped like a flower-petal, about 
two inches and a half in length from its base 
along the side of the hexagon to its tip, and an 
inch and a half at its a 
widest measurement. 
Make two small holes 
in each petal about half- 
= from the hexagon, 
a quarter of an 
inch from each edge. 
Tint the petals inside 
and out with any de- 
sired color, crease them 
oy at the hexagon, and run narrow ribbon 
through the holes with the longer loops crossing 
each petal on the inside. Draw the to- 
gether until they overlap slightly, and tie the 
ribbon in a tiny flat bow. 








water -color paper being. 
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em mount birds, animals un hices makeregs.ct | 1 CURRENT EVENTS 
RUBBER BUTTON 


Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your | 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. | 
Tuition low, 4 d. Write 
for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
magazine. Both free. N of 
Taxidermy, 4047 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. T= Most Serious Trolley-Car Acci- 
a dent ever recorded occurred on the Fort | HH S 
Wayne & Wabash Valley line, near Fort i. ose upporter 
Wayne, Indiana, September 2ist, when 42) A $61.00 Dining Set for $27.50. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
persons were killed and seven seriously injured , 
in a head-on collision. The wreck occurred at (= one of the 75 remarka- Is easy, safe and eco- 
a sharp curve, and the two cars, one of which ble bargains offered in our | nomical . allows the 
| was crowded with excursionists, were running| catalogue, mailed free, which ex- | f. be: 
at high speed. ‘The accident is attributed toa! plains exactly how you can save || Utmost freedom of 
misunderstanding of orders, under which one} 0+ one-half on high-grade solid | movement and is 
| 
| 
| 
















































































of the cars should have taken a switch, in ‘ : 
order that the other might pass it. oak furniture. readily attached. 
It interests chil- 


* Send for Catalogue No. //. . 
dren in dressing 


Your money back if you are not sat- 
themselves. 


aa : isfied. You take norisk. Our method 
election for the first Federal Assembly of saves you one-half in the manufactur- 


United South Africa was held September 15th. ing cost, one-half on freight charges, 
The campaign was an active and somewhat! and all of the 40% to 50% profit which 
bitter one. The chief parties were the National-| the jobber and retailer must add to 
ists, representing the Dutch interests, and the} the manufacturer’s price. 

Unionists, representing the British and mining A FEW OF THE MANY BARGAINS } 
interests; but other than racial issues entered oo 
into the contest. The most striking incident of ee een eer 


wonderfully the election was the defeat of General Botha, | $1500 Chair with cushion . . ._—§ 6.75 


: et . $25.00 Lib Tabl - + © 6 (CLS 
the premier, by a Unionist candidate. Three| 935 90 stn dieny r $16.25 


simpl ified of his ministers also were defeated. The Na-| $40.00 Couch . . . . . . $18.00 


° tionalists, however, will have a majority in the | $50.00 Dining Table 6 $19.50 
and lightened, Assembly, and it has been officially announced Ask for Furniture Catalogue No. 11. 
° ° that General Botha will not resign the premier- BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, . 
quickly« easily ship. Doctor Jameson, who led the famous ___5110 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


raid which precipitated the Boer War, is the 


accomplished | tnionist acer. 


re Cholera Epidemic in European 
. Russia is abating, but it is extending across 
Do it ALL with Asiatic Russia, and has reached the province 
of Amur, in southeast Siberia; which is sepa- 
Old Dutch Cleanser rated from Manchuria by the Amur River. Up 


to September 10th the whole number of cases 


clean water and officially reported in Russia was 182,327, with 


83,613 deaths. Cases of cholera are reported 
a cloth or brush at Naples, and at Trebizond, Turkey. 
Send 100, for sample box. 


” 2 BEN. LEVY CO. 
I the Elections in Greece, recently held 0 S Z cry tty ty ee ey : 
for an assembly to revise the constitution, _ : 
the united parties known as Rallists and Theot- 


okists elected 190 deputies out of 358, which ““ONYX’’ STAMPED ON 


gives them a majority of- 22. There are 80 
Independents, who represent the principles of | A HOSE MEANS a cepneetane 
the late Military League; 45 Thessalian depu- 
ties, who advocate the policy of expropriation 
in Thessaly ; and 10 Socialists. Three Cretans, 
who were elected, but who are not Greek sub- 
jects, have declined to sit in the assembly. 


outh African Elections.—The general 
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Molded PS aie 
Rubber Button, © \° , ao4 
and Velvet Grip So 
is stamped on the loops. 










Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 

















WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 


is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed by thousands who 
use that great beautifier — Lablache. 
Its users are conspicuous at social 
functions, because “it makes you 
look ten years younger” by pre- 
venting wrinkles, eliminating 
that shiny appearance anc 
keeping the skin smooth and 
velvety 

Refuse Substitutes. They may 

be dangerous. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 











Co) 


ecent Deaths. — Alexander Ivanovitch 
Nelidoff, Russian ambassador to Paris, 
died September 17th, aged 73. He had been @ 





in the Russian diplomatic service since he was 
18—at first in the foreign office at St. Peters- 
burg, and afterward as attaché at Athens and : ; 
Munich, as councilor at Vienna and Constan- For the best ending of this sen- 
Large Sifter-Can tinople, and as ambassador at Constantinople, || tence three prizes will be offered. 
“a : 
Rome and Paris. He was president of the 1st PRIZE, va $100.00 


¢ Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907.— Pr 
10 Rear-Admiral Francis William Dickins, U. 8. 2nd - + 50.00 


fives many uses N., retired, died September 15th, aged nearly 3rd 7 * 25.00 

q 66 years. His active career in the navy covered Contest to end December Ist. Three 
: . . 36 years, which was about equally divided . . a 

& full directions ep competent judges will award the prizes on 


between service at sea and shore duty. During 
the war with Spain he was an assistant to the || before December | 5th. Send all com- 


Bureau of Navigation at Washington, and had munications to CONTEST DEPT. 16. 











Get after a good posi- 
Bo & tion and a good salar 


























( _ \ a large share in the plans for the naval opera- 
= tions. —— James Clark McGrew, the oldest } d ES / / by makin ourself 
Coane eal pr a ne in the United States, died or ay or ready Re precetion. The rd with 
September 18th, four days after the celebra- . a special training doesn’t have to 
tion of his 97th birthday. He served in the 80-86 Ninth Ave. PP. O. Station C sit back and see other fellows 
41st and 42d Congresses, from West Virginia. New York City put ahead of him, but he is the 





one that is promoted. 
-—————_ — : — — —=— If you have a liking for some 
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A Living From| seca of ork Fo 
through the help of the Inter- 

| Poultry 


national Correspondence Schools 
$1,500.00 from 60 hens in ten months 


—just as thousands of other boys, 
on a city lot forty feet square. 


just like you, have done. 
To the average poultryman that would seem im- 

possible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a 
corner in the city garden, 40 feet wide by 40 feet long, 
we are simply stating facts. It would not be possi- 
ble to get such returns by any one of the systems of 
% poultry-keeping recommended and practised by the 
American people, still it can be accomplished by 

















The I. C. S. will train you in your 
spare time, and will make everything 
clear and simple. To learn how easy itall 
is, first consult your parents, then mark 
and mail the attached coupon today. 


Marking the coupon costs nothing and 
is in no way binding. Mark it now and 
let the I. C. S. tell you how you can 
qualify for promotion and a good salary. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant Where There — oe Se | 
P! a on lo Nation: ‘ou! 
. without furth ligation on 
Are Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Orpingtons on Less Than a Half Acre of Land fa ap Bp By A- -~F4 





my part 
oo protection before which I have marked X. 
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| he Philo S stem The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful 
3 ing Poul discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions that 
| . . - - Automobile Running Civil Service 
and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things | @T¢ right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing rintendeat h Spanish 
in poultry work that have always been considered impos- all branches of the work from start to finish. 
a, — getting unheard-of results that are hard to be- Don't Let the Chicks Die in the Shell ages— rman 
Heve without seeing. | One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens Banking 
: SPECIA L OFFER. The New System Covers All Branches of the that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they ive Ractncer, Baité g Dousracter 
ma Work Necessary for Success can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed ‘er! uring a Drafioman 
Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to | tom setecting the breeders to marketing the product, 2t | %,58 the soceet of the ancient Egyptions and Chinese pn ed Comercial binesaren 
the P : . tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to ketch neart which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. Telephone Expert omnener justrating 
4 e oultry Review, a monthly magazine de- every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. Chicken Feed At 15 Cents a Bushel pap ay Beene Card Writes 
. It gives complete plans in detail how t k ythi y c , . . 
i voted to progressive methods of poultry keep- | netcseary to'run the business and ar less Chan ball Poe oe, | He eels how to make the best green food with but Elec Lichtingbere || Sconegrapter 
H ing, and we will include without charge a required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. winter or summer. It is just as Sapeasiile to get a large Siecoste Ulicaunan Bookkeeper 
: ‘ , Sa , Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow without 
copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo | are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the | »2¥ & fodder. 
System Book broiler, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each 
. ing, here, 5 cents a pound above the highest market price. Chicken 
. No lamps required. No danger of chilling, overheating 
Our Spaces Ay Laying at the or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or 
E. R PHILO P bli h , o Eggs per Month any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the chickens 
. ’ u 1s er, in a space of two Square feet for each bird. No green cut automatically or kill any that may be on them when placed 
bone of any description is fed, and the food used is inex- | in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to 
F 2522 Lake Street Elmira N y pensive as compared with food others are using. | make and use them. One can easily be made in an hour 
. > . . Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY | ata cost of 25 to 50 cents 
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JUDGING MEATS IN THE MARKET. 


ANY housekeepers do their market- 
ing by proxy,—over the telephone, 
through the maid or butcher’s boy, 
—and judge it when served to them 
atdinner. Unfortunately this judg- 

ment comes too late, in the case of poor meat, 
and the family must be made to suffer. 

Meat can and should be judged on the block 
before purchasing, by the housekeeper herself, 
or by some one in whom she has confidence. 
The first point to consider is the odor. No 
matter how attractive-looking the meat is, if 
the odor is not that of a fresh, wholesome 
meat it is unfit for use—unless the family taste 
is inclined toward ‘‘high’’ meats. Two or 
three days after killing, acids develop which 
dissolve the myosin,—the peculiar constituent 
of muscle,—making the meat tender and im- 
proving the flavor; but this is the beginning 
of the process of decomposition, and if meat is 
allowed to stand outside of cold storage this 
process proceeds so rapidly as to produce an 
offensive odor in a very short time. 


The color of a young, well-fed beef will be 
bright red. It will be well mottled with fat, 
and have a generous layer of fat surrounding 
the meat. ery pale color, with little or no 
fat, indicates veal; and a dark red, without 
fat, indicates old age and poor feeding. 


the length of the meat fiber. his is | 
seen in a cross-cut — long, hard fibers, wit! 

much connective tissue between them, must, of 
necessity, be tough, and require long, slow 
cooking to soften this large amount of tissue. 
The fat is another very good evidence of the 
nature of the meat. Young, well-fed meat 
will have a creamy white, firm, flaky suet, 
with little tough fiber through it; scant fat, 
— and soft, shows age or an ill-conditioned 
anil . 

Many housekeepers, in buying spring lamb, 
neglect to specify which spring, and as a con- 
sequence, are supplied with mutton which may 
have seen many a spring. Lamb should be 
less than a year old. Its age can be closely 
determined by the small bone at the lower leg 
joint. If this bone breaks easily just above 
the joint, the animal is still lamb; if, instead, 
it breaks at the — it is no longer lamb, but 
mutton, for the bone becomes too strong to 
break after a year’s growth, ; 

The butcher’s test for the age of beef is by 
the gristle ends of the back-bone, or “feather- 
bone,’’ as he calls it. If the animal is under 
three years, the end of each vertebral bone is 
white and soft. As the animal grows older. 
this becomes harder and dark in color, and 
there is little white gristle left when the animal 
is four years old and over. 

‘ = re Sane poultry the bare ~— 

epend mainly on the appearance e 
and skin. he flesh should not be stiff or 
flabby, but should give gently when pressed. 
Cold-storage birds are usually ed so close 
that the wings remain tightly pressed against 
the body, even after being unpacked some time. 
This squeezed look will distinguish them from 
freshly killed birds. When too stale, the flesh 
turns dark and greenish, the eyes shrink, and 
the feet become dry and hard. The skin 
should be clear and light yellow, free from pin- 
feathers. 

A drawn, tight look indicates scalding for 
plucking. Dry picking is to be prefer: be- 
cause it insures better keeping qualities and 
ie the skin a more wholesome appearance. 
’oultry has a better flavor and keeps better 
when drawn, although some dealers dispute 
this fact. Decom conditions are induced 
by retaining the and few housekeepers 
care to risk using undrawn poultry or game. 

The pliability of the end of the breast-bone 
is a very common test for the of a chicken. 
In a young bird, or broiler, this end bone will 
still be gristle or cartilage, and very easily bent. 
In a bird a year old it will be brittle, and in 
an older bird too tough and hard to bend. 
Butchers sometimes break the breast-bone to 
make this test worthless. 

A capon may be distinguished by a plumper, 
larger and rounder body than the ordinary 
fowl, and if the head is left on, it will be smaller 
and with a pale, withered comb. The feet, if 
left on, furnish a good test for age. Ina young 
bird they are soft and smooth, with claws short 
and — In the old bird the feet are hard 
and rough, with long, blunt claws. The spur 
above the foot is scarcely apparent in a broiler, 
but it becomes long and straight at a year, at 
in the old bird long and crooked at the end. 

Turkeys’ feet are black until the birds are 
one year old. From that time until the age of 
three years they are pink, after that era and 
dull. Pigeons’ feet are red when the birds are 
old. In squabs and young pigeons the breast 
meat is whitish ; it becomes more or less purple 
with age. 

* ¢ 


BOYS AT CHURCH FAIRS. 


which was consigned to the young men 

at a recent charity bazaar represented a 
Chinese laundry, the four aids being costumed 
as Chinamen. The booth was draped with 
cotton prints in Oriental designs and decorated 
with paper lanterns and red anti-devil papers. 
A hanging sign read: 


- ‘HEY make excellent salesmen. One booth | toast, 


HOP SING TUNG 
HEAP GOOD CHINESE LAUNDRY. 


The booth was square, open on both sides. 
On one side two of the boys sold all kinds of 
laundry helps, from clothes-pins, bluing-balls 
and asbestos iron-holders to little sleeve-boards 
and pressing-irons. On the opposite side the 
other two boys looked after a novel sale. For 
this, green paper slips with numbers painted 
on them in Chinese style with a soft brush 
and sepia, were sold elsewhere in the hall. 
The customer purchasing one of these slips 


The tenderness of the cut depends much on | 





for twenty-five cents was entitled at the stall 
to a small package bearing the same num- 
ber. The packages were done up to resemble 
the collar parcels of a Chinese laundry, 
contained such useful toilet trifles as collar 
boxes, laundry lists, sachets or pincushions. 

At another all articles relating in any 
way to the sea or nautical life were gathered 
together in a booth built roughly to suggest a 
ship, and christened ‘‘U. S. Cruiser Neptune.’’ 

‘The cargo included marine pictures, sea tale 
and ms, toy boats, shell ornaments of vari- 
ous ki and so forth. Over the Neptune 
presided four boys dressed as sailors. 

Equally successful was a stall labeled “The 
Quick Lunch,’”’ where cake, sandwiches, hot 
coffee, cold milk and pie were sold by boys in 
the picturesque white garb of pastry cooks. 


TWO VENTILATOR BOARDS. 
HE fear of drafts is responsible for the 
T reluctance of most persons to open win- 
dows, and the consequent failure to keep 

the air of rooms as fresh as it ought to be. 
The accompanying drawings show two easily 
made devices which will admit the outside air 


Fia. t 














fia. 2 





and at the same time prevent it from blowing 
in. They solve the problem of ventilation quite 
as effectively as the more expensive ventilating 
boards which are on the market. 


In Fig. 1 is shown a piece of board three- 
fourths to one inch thick, with a strip about 
one inch square fastened by screws or nails 
along the bottom of one side. 

Fig. 2 shows a piece of two-by-four lumber, 
with one corner beveled with a plane, as indi- 
cated. These boards should be exactly as long 
as the width of the window opening, as the 
are designed to rest on the inside window sill 
and against the lower sash when the window 
is closed. 

An end, or sectional view, of the lower part 
of a window-frame fitted with one of the ven- 
tilator boards (V) is given in Fig. 3. In this 
diagram O represents the outer sill and S the 
inside sill on which the ventilator sets, repre- 
senting either one of the two types of board. 
The window, W, is shown partly open to admit 
the air, which follows the direction indicated 
by the arrow, A. Air also enters through the 
space between the upper and lower sashes 
when the lower one is raised. 


* & 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
9. Light Diet. 


N convalescence from any disease, in tuber- 

culosis and in many cases of surgical injury 

or nervous disturbance, a tempting diet is 
one of the most important parts of the treat- 
ment. The following menus show in a general 
way what food is suitable for the first three 
days after the patient has been graduated from 
liquid diet to light solids. 

It must be understood that the dishes de- 
scribed are not suitable for an acute stage of 
illness. ‘The diet at that time is much simpler, 
and is always directed by the doctor. But the 
menus indicate the proper proportion of starchy 
substances, vegetables, meats and fruits, and 
therefore should be valuable to the amateur 
nurse who finds herself at a loss to know what 
to provide for the invalid. The receipts for 
individual portions of soup have been given in 
a former article. 


First Day. 


Breakfast—Egg poached in milk, served on 
0 cocua. Dinner—Raw oysters, crackers, 
rice cream. Supper—Buttered dry toast, tea, 


stewed blueberries. 

Poach the Egg in a very small saucepan of 
scalding milk. ake it out with a skimmer, 
cut off the edges, and put it on a round 
of buttered toast. Some of the milk may be 
poured round the toast. 

Rice Cream—Soak a large tablespoonful of 
rice in one-half cup of warm milk till it is soft. 
Beat one-half yolk of an egg with one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of sugar, stir into the rice 
and milk, add a pinch of salt, and cook until 
the mixture thickens. Flavor it with vanilla 
and pour it into a ‘custard r 7 Make a 
meringue of one-half the white of an egg and 
one heaping tablespoonful of sugar. Put this 
over the pudding and brown it on the grate in 
the oven. 

Second Day. 


Breakfast — Coddled egg, toast, coffee, 
steamed dates. Dinner—Cream of celery soup, 





fish souffié, orange ice. Supper—Chicken jelly, 
toasted crackers, junket. 

Steamed Dates—Wash six dates, put them 
in a very small saucepan with a tablespoonful 
of boiling water. Set this sauce in another 
vessel of hot water, cover closely, and steam 
until the dates are soft. They may be served 
with cream. 

Fish Soufflé—Shrel one-quarter cup of 


les cooked white fish. Make a sauce of one-half 


tablespoonful of butter, one-half tablespoonful 
of flour and one-quarter cup of milk. Season 
with salt, pepper and one-half teaspoonful of 
chopped celery. Add the fish and let the mix- 
ture cool. Beat the yolk and white of an ees 
separately until light. Stir in the yolk, al 
cut the white in quickly. Bake in patty dishes, 
set ina of hot water, and serve as soon as 
the fish is puffed and brown. . 

Orange Ice—Boil one-half cup of water with 
one-quarter | of sugar and the rind of one- 

uarter orange for two or three minutes. When 

is sirup is cool, add the juice and_ shredded 
pulp of one and one-half ora: Strain and 

reeze. It is attractive served in the orange 

shell. For making this and all individual ices 
a freezer can easily be improvised by placing 
the liquid in a baking-powder can — 
this with ice and salt in a small wooden bucket. 
If the top of the can be carefully removed and 
the contents stirred frequently, they will freeze 
more evenly. 

Junket—For a small dish, dissolve one table- 
spoonful of sugar in one-half cup of warm 
milk. Add one-half teaspoonful of rennet and 
two or three drops of flavoring. 


Third Day. 


Breakfast — Creamed egg, toasted roll, 
stewed prunes. Dinner— Cream of tomato 
soup, broiled lamb chop, riced potato, snow 
are ps Supper — Oyster stew, crackers, 

ed apple. 


Creamed Egg — Beat an egg till it is well 
broken up. Add salt, pepper and one-half tea- 
spoonful of butter. Pour over it one-quarter 
cup of hot milk. Put this in a double boiler, 
and as it coagulates round the sides and bottom 
scrape it away till the whole is cooked soft. 
Serve on toast. 

Snow Pudding — Soak one teaspoonful of 
granulated gelatin—or two teaspoonfuls of 
shredded gelatin—in three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. dd one-third cup of boiling water. 
one-third cup of sugar, and one tablespoonful ot 
lemon-juice. When this jelly begins to thicken, 
whip into it the stiff, beaten white of one egg. 
When it is smooth and beginning to hard 
pour it into a mold. Serve with it a cus 
made of one-half yolk of an egg, one-half cu 
of hot milk, one tablespoonful of sugar an 
flavoring. 

Oyster Stew—Drain the juice from seven 
oysters. Heat and strain it. Scald one-quarter 
cup of milk, add the oysters, and cook them just 
long enough to have the edges curl. Add the 
juice, one-quarter tablespoonful of butter, salt 
and pepper, and serve immediately. 





FIG TAPIOCA.—Soak two-thirds of a cup of 
tapioca in three cups of cold water. Add one 
pound of chopped figs and one and a half cups 
of brown sugar. Steam one hour. Just before 
the tapioca sets add one =- of chopped nut meat 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 


CINNAMON ROLLS.—Take one cup and a 
half of flour, half a cup of lard, and half a_tea- 
spoonful of salt; mix—with a knife—with as little 
cold water as possible. Then roll thin and spread 
with one teaspoonful of cinnamon and two of 

ranulated sugar mixed. Roll the dough into a 
ong piece, cut into pieces one inch and a half 
long, and bake on a buttered tin sheet. 


QUINCE MARMALADE.—Wash the quinces 
thoroughly and cut in pieces, leaving as much core 
as possible. Just cover with water, and boil until 
soft. Add a third as much apple, prepared in the 
same way. Apples take a shorter time to cook. 
Strain through hair sieve. To a pound of fruit 
add three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Have the 
fruit hot before adding sugar. Stir constantly, 
and when it jellies, remove. 


A GOOD WAY TO SERVE BEETS.—After the 
beets have been boiled and cut into eighths, make 
this sauce: Put together one tablespoonful of 
butter and a scant one of flour. Let them bubble 
a minute and then add three-quarters of a cup of 
hot water. Let the mixture boil, season with 
salt and pepper, then add a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut. Stir thisin and put in the juice 
of a lemon. Pour this sauce over the beets, and 
let them come gently to a boil, then serve. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR HASH.—Use one-half 
pound of meat, one onion, milk or stock, a little 
nutmeg, six large, or twelve small, baked potatoes, 
parsiey. Grind the meat fine, season to taste 
with salt and pepper and a little nutmeg. Scoop 
out the inside of the baked potatoes, mix the 

tato with the seasoned meat, and moisten with 

e milk or stock. Fill the potato skins with this 
mixture, cover the openings with bread-crumbs, 
and put in the oven to brown. Serve with a sprig 
of parsley in each potato. 


MINT JELLY.—Use one peck of Porter apples, 
washed and cored. Put in kettle with a little 
water so that they will not burn. When cooked 
remove from fire and strain through a cheese-cloth 
bag. Let them drip overnight. In the morning 
measure the juice. For every cup of juice allow 
one cup of sugar. Take a bunch of green mint and 
boil with juice and mens, adding one-half tea- 
spoonful o een vege ble coloring. Boil until 
thick, and strain through a fine piece of cheese- 
cloth into the jelly — This is good with 
cold meats of all kinds. 


CREAM CHEESE BALLS.—Grate an onion 
about an inch in diameter into a ten-cent package 
of cream cheese. Add enough nome so that the 
mass, when thoroughly mixed, will have a delicate 

ink color. After a very little experiment, it will 

> easy to determine the proper amount of paprika. 
Add salt to suit the taste. With butter-paddles 
form the mixture into balls about half an inch in 
diameter. Serve, thoroughly chilled, with crack- 
ers, aS an accompaniment to salad. Cream Cheese 
Boats may be constructed by cutting medium- 
sized celery stalks into pieces about three inches 
long, and filling the hollows with this mixture 
of cheese, onion, paprika and salt. The “boats” 
are attractive to the eye as well as to the palate. 








Twice the Heat 
At Half the Cost 


With Hard Coal or Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood 


Hammer your fuel bill down and save money! 

Little by little we have improved Control Ranges 
until now they will burn any kind of fuel—hard or 
soft coal, coke or wood. 

You can’t do that with other ranges. 

And, even if you could, you would save little or 
nothing in your fuel bill. 

For most ranges, other than the Control, waste half 
the fuel you put into them. Either it goes up the 
chimney, or it is discharged into the ash-pan half- 
burned, unused. 

Look at the ash-pit of the Control. You’ll find only 
a handful of fine ashes. Every ounce that’s burnable 
is consumed. 

And you get the heat where you want it. A hot 
range and oven and a cool kitchen in summertime— 
or give a twist to the damper and a glow of warmth 
will spread over the room in winter. 


TROL 
RANGES 


Are Guaranteed to Save Money 








No matter whether you burn hard or soft coal, wood 
or coke, we rantee a saving of 30 to 60 per cent. on 
your fuel bill. Try the Control in your kitchen for 
30 days. If it is not all we have claimed for it, tell 
your dealer and he’ll refund every cent you have paid 
on the stove. But that isn’t all—the stove is sold 
under a — guarantee, that is just as good as a 
government bond. 


A Perfect Baking Stove 


Every Control Range possesses patented features 
that are exclusive with the manufacturers. One of 
these features enables you to control the oven perfectly. 

Most ranges are unreliable bakers. One day they 
bake “slow’’—the next day “quick.” You can’t con- 
trol them. 

With the Control currents of hot air are carried 
under, over and back of the oven. The far side is as 
hot as the fire-box side. The top is as hot as the bottom. 
The heat never varies. 

And one scuttle of coal will do the work of two. 
For in the Control Range you get all of the heat from 
all of the fuel. 

If your dealer is not supplied with Control Ranges— 
write us for latest catalog and name of nearest dealer 
where Bi can see and learn about CONTROL 
RANGES—the range that saves you money. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 





for the thousand discom- 
forts and accidents of out- 
door and indoor life. For 
catarrh, sore throat, burns, 
cuts, sprains, bruises. 


It is the Standard 
Household Remedy. 


For 60 years it has soothed 
and healed all kinds of 


irritation. 
Sold only in original sealed 
bottles ; never in bulk. 


Pond’s Extract 
Company’s Vanishing 
Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily 
toilet cream of great 

rity and exquisite 
Jack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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Bill Speaks : — 
You'd scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public on the stage. 
It's different now when I'm at home, 
For there I'll speak and growl and 


groan — for <abeps 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


It’s All In 
the Flavor 


The Original and 
Genuine Always 
Bears this Signature 

























Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure fo to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced with a“V” 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the V” 
























NATURE @ SCIENCE 











o Forests gather Nitrogen? — Recent 
investigations by Jamieson, in Scotland, 
and Zemplen and Roth in Hungary, indicate 
that forest trees may, through the natural 
functions of their foliage, be able to perform 
the feat, which science has only within the 
past few years placed within the reach of 
human accomplishment, of extracting free nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere. Professor Henry 
of Nancy was the first to point out that forest 
soils are enriched in nitrogen by the decay of 
leaves. The later investigators have found 
nitrogen in the trichomes of many species of 
forest trees, and they believe that they have 
excluded every possible source of this nitrogen 
other than the atmosphere. 
* 
yemies in New Guinea.—A new tribe 
of pygmies has been discovered by the 
British ornithologists’ expedition along the 
upper course of the Mimika River in New 
Guinea. The pygmies encountered by the ex- 
pedition lived at an elevation of about 2,000 
feet. They averaged four feet three inches in 
height, the tallest individuals attaining about 
four feet six inches. ‘They were very wild, 
and not much appears to have been learned 
concerning their ways of life. They are believed 
to belong to the Negrito race. The discovery 
was made in the Dutch, or western, part of 
the island. A pygmy tribe was already known 
in German, or eastern, New Guinea, and the 


| two are assumed to be racially allied. 


Sige Hand and the Brain.—The proc- 


esses of reasoning by which scientific con- 
clusions are reached sometimes equal in interest 
the conclusions themselves. Not long ago a 
skull was discovered at Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
in France, which has been pronounced to be 
probably the oldest bodily relic of prehistoric 
man yet found. It has many of the characters 
of the monkey, and shows little indication of 
intelligence; but careful examination reveals a 
slight excess of size of the left hemisphere, 
from which it is argued that the owner of the 
skull was right-handed, and consequently a 
user of tools, a conclusion which is thought to 
be supported by the fact that ancient stone 
implements were found in the neighborhood. 








BOYS! Youshould havea copy of 

our 112 p. Catalog full of illustrations 

and descriptions of the latest Voltamp 

E lectrical Novelties — Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Toys, Telegrap! ‘ireless,’ amps, Coils, Transformers, 
etc. it line 















ways. Ideal Xmas Gifts. Send for Cata. 
—6c. in stamps or coin, which will be re- 
funded on first order of 50c. or over. (No 
tostals answered.) Voltamp Electric 
Mfg. Co., Star Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 








STAMPS Witt trite so. fied Bite: 


Automobile Jackets, 
Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. 8. Patent Office 

Better than an overenet for facing 
omtendwerktoguine:. arm, dur- 
able, comfortable. Ask yourdealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. A. 

26 James St., Maiden, Mass. 















The Cool Fall Nights 


bring Asthma 


The modern methods of the Hayes Treatment 


make suffering unnecessary and avoidable, no | 


matter how desperate the case or how long you 


have had Asthma, or how many other things you | 


have tried in vain. The Hayes Treatment will 
relieve you and permanently cure by removing 
the real cause from your system if you do not 
have diseased heart, lungs or kidneys. —— at 
once to P., HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
Bulletin Y¥ 109 and free Examination Bl: ~4 


Rider Agents Wanted 






in each town to ride and exhibit sample | 

mah eveie. Write for Special Offer. 
nest Guaranteed 

1911 Models 10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires 
1909 and 1910 Models 
all of pest —— $7 to $12 
We Ship App proval without a 
cent rettar Bau REE eight, and allow 


Bicye + Seeker You can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double 
our prices. Orders filled same day received 


Tires,coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes 
of bicycles at Aal/ usual price Do not 
buy until you get our catalogues and offer t 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T50, Chicago. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
HAND-SEWED 
tHocess, SHOES 
MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 / 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longer than other makes. 
They are positively the most Y 
economical shoes for you to buy. ial 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If yourdealer 
= supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
DOUGLAS, 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
















you spend 


No. 5 
Oak, Golden Oak finish. Has 30 Days’ 


five roomy drawers. Given 
with a $10.00 Purchase of Larkin 















instant 
My every- 
/ fast. 
y pin sealing 
cut) and in 
ing bottles. 
dealer sells 
cause every one 
mands it. 
Useful to man, 
woman and child in 
making things as well as mending things. 


Ready for 
use — mends 
thing—holds , 

Sold in 














Library slips with every bottle and tube. a 





dealing with us. 





Furniture Like This Given To You 


With Purchases Of Larkin Household Supplies 


iw other words, you can furnish your home right out of the 
same money you spend for your Teas, Coffee, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Soaps, etc.; money that you have to spend anyway. Our 
Products include over 350 common necessities, just as good as can 
be made, and we offer over 1700 articles to select from with your 
purchases: Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dishes, Stoves, etc., also 
Wearing-Apparel ; all standard merchandise. 
You get two dollars’ worth of retail-value for every dollar 


sy LARKI 


With every purchase direct from us, the manufacturers, you 
save and are given the profits of all useless middlemen—whole- 
saler’s, salesagent’s and retailer’s—which you pay when you buy 
atastore. That is how you get so much for your money. 

We have been in business thirty-five years and we stand . 
behind everything we offer and guarantee satisfaction. “ 


We will ship any responsible person $10 worth of “oO wv 

PP oe qneeenar's selection, and any Pre- S YU oo 
ven with that amount in our Catalog, or 

$20 worth of Products without the Premium, on 30 Days’ Trial, then pay $10 if satis- xe Pa 

fied: if not, we will remove goods at our expense, refund freight-charges and charge ‘ gt § 

nothing for a reasonable amount of Products used in t ria 5 . 


Our New Catalog for Fall and Winter Sent Free 


It tells all about Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing, Larkin Household . 
PP ; fully cribes and illustrates the 1700 articles of house furnish- = 
ing, wenslngranpasdl, etc., which you can get without expense a a 


Devt.92 LegtKitt Ci, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


If West-of-the-Mississippi Send to Dept. 92 Peoria, Ill. 


FACTORY -TO-FAMILY 
DEALING 


Free Trial—Pay If Pleased ee 








I will send as long as they last my 25 


Strong Arms 


for 10c. in stamps or coin. 
Illustrated with 20 full page half-tone ts, 
showing exercises that will quickly de- 
velop, beautify, and gain great 
strength in shoulders, arms, 
and hands without any app 

PROF. ANTHONY BA RKE K, 
214 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d St., New York 











HE popular idea of 
the .22 calibre rifle 
is that it is a sparrow 
gun—a plaything for 
the little boy. 
Not so the Remington 
.22 Repeater. Hammer- 
less, Solid Breech, built to 
exactly the same high stand- 
ard of quality as the big gathe 
Remington Repeaters, this rifle 
is a man’s rifle, and for the boy 
who has the making of a man. 
No rifle to compare with it for 
target shooting, for foxes, squir- 
rels, crows, hawks, and other 
small game of the keener sort. 
Write for booklet on “How 
to Organize a Rifle Club." 


UMC and REMINGTON —the perfect 


shooting combination. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Dept. 10, Y.C., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Remington Arms Co., 
Dept. 10, Y.C., llion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, 
Dept. 10, Y.C., New York City. 
SAME OWNERSHIP, SAME MANAGEMENT, 
SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY. 



































This Handsome 





gives the straight effect so popular. 


fully arranged. The trimming of soutache braid and buttons give a 
dressy effect. This is a skirt that will always look stylish and give you splendid 
service. Comes in either black or blue. Regular sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure and 37 to 44 inches front length. Order by 
Lot No. 27A110X, All-Wool Panama Skirt, price . 


mm Ask For Ladies’ Latest Free Style Book MG 943 


Tailor Made Suit only 


It is easily worth $10.00. Made of extra quality Thibet cloth and cut the latest 

mode. You could not buy the material alone at this price. Has the fashionable 

roll shaw] collar; mannish cut coat ; 

practical and stylish suit, bound to please you. Colors, black and navy blue. Reg- 

ular sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Guaranteed to fit you and give perfect 

yey A real bargain. When ordering state size and eolor 
27A20001, Ladies’ Tailored Suit, price 


$965 Buys This Panama Skirt 


ees An all-wool skirt, made the very latest “Tunic” effect, 
an astonishingly low price. We bought the manufac my 
entire stock of these skirts.. They were*made up to sell at $7.50. Itisa 
beautiful skirt, good both summer and winter. Has a panel front which 


Ladies’ b 495 





full 9-gored skirt; pleated toknee. Isa duralle, 


$4.95 










The pleats at the sides are grace- 


$2.65 








and hi 
materials and the prices. 

















keep —_ posted as to the very latest fashions. We sell only the most reliable 

gh-grade Ladies’ Apparel. You are sure to be delighted with the styles, the 
With our catalog for a guide, you can dress in the most 
up-to-date manner at a saving of just about half. Every garment is guaranteed 
to be perfect fitting and a bargain or money refunded. Write today 


Chicago House eee Co., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


"3 Let us send you our Ladies Wearing Apparel Catalog and thus 








When you use a New Home Sewing 
Machine for the first time, you'll have a 
brand new experience. This may seem 
to you impossible. You may say, It's 
only a sewing machine and there are 
others and they are very much alike 
Much alike in general appearance, yes 
but in detail, in charm of operation, in 
“feeling in the way the machine re- 
sponds, there’s as great a difference 
between the New Home and other ma 
chines as between you and other people 

It runs so smoothly, does whatever you 
want so much better than it seems pos- 
sible for a mere machine to do, that you 
become perfectly fascinated with it, and 
using the sewing machine becomes one of 
the genuine pleasures of household work. 

The “ Ball-Bearing ” driving whee! illus- 
trated here is just one of the little things 
that go to make the New Home the best 
sewing machine in the world, Let 
us send you our literature free. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING AGHIOS co., 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Cor npenion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post- ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Ycuth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE LAZY CHILD. 

N many ways the world is 

growing less cruel. For this 
we must largely thank the 
scientific spirit, which is daily 
recognizing more and more of 
the affairs of life which belong 
to its department. It is com- 
ing into fashion not to kick the 
man who is down, but to call a 
committee to inquire into why 
he is down, and that leads 
naturally to helping him up. This new method is 
to be welcomed most of all, as it bears upon the 
destinies of little children. 

The new scientific pedagogics no longer divides 
children summarily into good and bad, stupid and 
clever. On the contrary, it takes close cognizance 
of the wonderful relation between mind and body, 
stomach and brain, and learns thereby that per- 
sons, and above all children, are much more natu- 
rally divided into the sick or the well, the hungry 
or the fed, the weak or the strong. 

Both in this country and in Europe investigations 
of this matter have been made with significant 
results. One fact proved by them is that there is 
no such thing as a “lazy” child. The normal child 
is interested, alert, bright-minded, full of waking 
curiosities about the world into which he has 
come, and endowed with an almost unquenchable 
physical vivacity. What, then, is the matter with 
the little, inert, stupid, dull-eyed creatures, forever 
at the bottom of the class, who never put a ques- 
tion, or seem to pass a given point? 

The matter is that they are ill. Some of them 
are hungry, and it is as hopeless to expect a child 
to study well when he needs food as it would be 
to expect a fire that needs fuel to burn well. The 
hunger may be due to an actual lack of food, or it 
may be that the teeth are in such poor condition 
that the child cannot chew, and therefore does not 
digest. Or it may be that the food offered to it at 
home is entirely unsuited to its needs. 

Some of the children cannot hear well and some 
cannot see. They do not complain, because they 
do not know what is the matter. They accept 
constant rebuke and defeat with the dumb mysti- 
fication of ignorance. Many of them have never 
drawn one natural breath since their birth, owing 
to the presence of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 

These children can never compete with their 
fellows until all these hindrances have been re- 
moved. Some recent investigations made by a 
French physician show that among well-nourished 
children only nineteen per cent. have physical 
defects, while among the poorly nourished over 
sixty per cent. suffer from these defects. 

This question of feeding is being met in many 
cities both here and abroad by the supplying of a 
substantial luncheon, either free or at a nominal 
cost. 
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WHICH KIND OF HOSPITALITY ? 


“rPHE cookies have given out, but I’ve dis- 

covered some tarts,” declared Agatha, gaily, 
through the pantry window to the young people on 
the piazza. “They’re only shells, though—we’ll 
have to fill them. Tom can get the quince; it’s 
down cellar in the jelly closet—he knows the way. 
I sent him there for pickles last week.” 

Tom, one of the guests, half-rose, but Ida was 
before him, explaining hastily that he would surely 
bump his head on a furnace pipe. 

“He wouldn’t,” reproved Agatha, as her sister 
returned. ‘And J believe in making these greedy 
young men work for their treat! Harry, there’s 
lemonade in the refrigerator, and, Phil, you’ll find 
glasses in the dining-room closet.” 

But again Ida was too quick, and it was she who 
brought the tinkling tray with everything required. 
Later, when the guests had departed, Agatha con- 
fronted her. 

“Why shouldn’t the boys help, Ida? They 
always do at the Ross’s and the Bensons’ and the 
Pendletons’. Don’t tell me you’ve got some absurd 
notion that it isn’t proper or correct. Don’t!” 

“IT won’t,” promised Ida, cheerfully. “I know 
they help at lots of places, and it’s certainly very 
jolly. But—well, I overheard mother and granny 
talking todlay. You remember last week when it 
biew up cold, suddenly, and drove us in from the 
piazza? Granny was saying, in a sort of worried 
way: 

“*It was one of my wakeful nights and I was 
shivery, so I put on my flowered dressing-gown 
and tied a handkerchief over my head and slipped 
down to the kitchen to sit a while by the stove; 
and when I opened the door, the place was full of 


: ai 


young folks. A perfectly strange young man, with | 


a molasses jug in one hand, offered me achair with 
| the other. They were very polite, and nobody 
| laughed, but, Mary, you know how resolved I’ve 
| been not to grow careless in dress as I grew old. 
| I really strive hard to be presentable, and I 
haven’t been so mortified in years! If I’d only 
known the girls were having a candy-pull!’” 

Agatha giggled reminiscently. “She did look 
funny, poor dear, but I’d no idea she minded.” 

“Of course she minded! But that isn’t the worst. 
Mother said mournfully times had certainly 
changed; a woman’s coal-bin used to be her 
castle, and her refrigerator as inviolable to inva- 
sion as if it flew the red cross. ‘My room is still 
my own,’ she said, ‘but I almost feel my home 
isn’t, with my cellar and kitchen open to every- 
body. I feel like a captain with all his passengers 
overrunning the bridge. I feel crowded out.’” 

“Did mother say that?” 

“Yes. Of course she began to take it back next 
minute for fear it sounded selfish, but she said it 
and she meant it. And I’ve been wondering if 
there aren’t almost as many kinds of hospitality 
as there are kinds of families? So that when a 
whole household is happy-go-lucky and doesn’t 
care for domestic reticences, it offers one kind, 
apd that kind is right ; but when it isn’t, the same 
kind would be all wrong. Only there are so many 
other good kinds—and they needn’t be formal, 
either—that even an orderly captain and a happy- 
go-lucky crew like mother and us can surely find 
a compromise sort that will be satisfactory all 
round,” 

“Your metaphor is mixed,” said Agatha, thought- 
fully, ‘‘but your conclusion is clear.” 
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A COMPLETE ANGLER. 


HILDREN can be provokingly hard of hear- 

ing when it suits their purpose, but they are 
not often shrewd enough to make their convenient 
deafness entirely convincing. A case in point is 
cited by the Dundee Advertiser. 


“Johnnie, come in to dinner!” 

Mrs. Slater stood at the door of her cottage, 
ep, Bed toward a small boy who was ye | 
with a bent pin and a herring bone on the brim o 
a puddle. 

*“John-nie—dinner!” 

Still the boy went on fishing. 

*“Johnnie!’ 

No answer. : 

“If = don’t come in to dinner at once, my 
son,” threatened Mrs. Slater, “I won’t give you 
= at all!” 

nly a sudden tension of the small per’ frame 
aoe pase eagerly into the depths of the murky 
puddle. 

Mrs. Slater’s patience was at an end. Silently 
she crept up behind the —— and then, 
suddenly seizing him by the shoulders, shook him 
violently to and fro. ’ 

nae rascal!” she cried. ‘“Didn’t you hear me 
call?’ 

“No, ma,” replied the youngster, stoutly. “I 
didn’t hear you the first three times, and the last 
time I had a bite!” 
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A FOREIGN COMMISSION. 


HEN the telephone bell rang Miss Long- 

worth, the librarian, hastened to answer it. 
The day was stormy, and few people had been 
into the library, so that she was glad of an inter- 
view, even over the wires. She at once recognized 
the voice of one of the indefatigable “latest novel” 
readers. 


“What can I do for you?” she asked plosgentiy. 
“Shall I have a parcel of books ready for Johnny 
to take up to you when he comes in after school 

Three ecards belonging in your family are here 


iW. 

“It’s so stormy we kept J ohnny at home,” said 
the voice at the other end. “Can you—do you 
know German well?” 

“Fairly,” said the librarian; ‘do you? Would 
you like an interesting German story? I can 
choose two or three for you.” 

“Mercy, no!” came in a subdued shriek. “I 
couldn’t read a word of them. Are you busy just 
this minute? If you aren’t, would you spell out 
for me in German, ‘I miss you worse an worse, 
and mother says my — te isn’t what it was. 
My dearest friend is in Berlin, and I thought if I 
could just put that, underlined, at the end of m 
letter, it would mean so much more to her than if 
I said it in English. Please spell slowly because 
I can’t write fast while I have to hold on to the 
receiver with my other hand. Now I’m all ready 
to begin.” 
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THE MULE STAYED ON. 


HE people who happened to be in a certain 
drug-store when a big negro teamster called 
up his employer to report an accident heard only 
one side of the story, but undoubtedly they heard 
the best side. With a little imagination the tale 
is perfect. ‘“Yessuh,” he was saying, “‘yessuh, I 
done tried dat.” A pause. A writer in the Gal- 
veston News relates the rest. 
“Yessuh. De man wif de plug hat he tried dat. 
“No, suh. He ain’t much huht. His nose hit’s 
busted. 
“Vessuh. I done dat. 
“No, suh. De li’l’ boy he ain’ huht none a-tall; 


jes’ jolted. 

“Yessuh. De school-teacheh. Hit to’ his clo’es 
up some. 

“Fire? Yessuh. Not much, no, suh. He 


moved a little bit, yessuh. 
“Yessuh. One o’ de wheels wuz burnt a little. 
“Two o’ de wheels. Yessuh. Well, suh, de 
wn hit buhned up. No, sah. Dey ain’ nuffin’ 


“De muel? Yessuh. . 
*He’s dah yit. Yessuh.” 
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HEREDITARY TALENT. 


ROM the post-office steps Freeman Davis 
watched Professor Lane cross the road and 
enter the wheelwright’s shop on the opposite side. 


“Goes in an’ out free as you or me,” Mr. Davis 
remarked to Jabez Sewall, “an’ nobody knows 
how many letters he’s entitled to write after his 
name.’ 

Jabez nodded. ‘But what I can’t just make 
out is how he come by all his smartness. Far’s I 
know, none of his forbears ever amounted to much 
in a lit?rary way.” 

‘What you talkin’ about?” Mr. Davis demanded, 
warmly. ‘You know’s well’s I do that his father 
could spell Nebuchadnezzar quicker’n. any other 





boy in school!” 
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A Wholesome Tonic. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. [Adv. 








100 diff. searce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 
ST MPS only 5c. 100 diff. U.S., only 30c., big bar- 
gain! 1000 finely mixed, lic. Hundreds of bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo 
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The pressure of blood on a 


Varicose varicose vein is constantly en- 
larging it and making it worse, 
Veins. with ultimate danger of _rup- 


ture. Our Seamless Heel 


STOCKINGS 


relieve this pressure, bring 
immediate comfort, and un- 
der the stocking’s restraining 
influence, nature begins at 
once restoring the veins to 
normal condition. Ask us 
Sor booklet about varicose 
veins with self-measure 
directions and prices. 

Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., L: Mass. 


A Dog’s Foot 


Has a number of raised cushions 
which prevent slipping and take up 
the concussion over hard surfaces. 


Bailey’s 
“Won't 
Slip” 
Rubber 
Heels 


Embody this principle and insure 
ease and safety with every step. The 
tread, constructed with flexible “U”’ 
shaped ribs, together with flat-ended 
rubber studs, makes these heels posi- 
tively non-slipping on ice or other 
slippery surfaces. 








Mailed upon receipt of . price 
35 Cents Per Pair 
For Men or Women 


When ordering send a correct outline draw- 
ing of the bottom of the heel of your boot. 


Dealers, write for prices 





Bailey’s Rubber Heels were invented by Mr. 
C. J. Bailey, the inventor and patentee of Bailey's 
Rubber Brushes, “Won't Slip” Crutch Tips and 
“Won't Slip "’ Tires. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 




















22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City. 
This is Your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


Will You Write for it? 


This is your book,—a book of interest, of value to 
you,—will you write for it now? 

We are holding it here for you ready to be sent you 
free just as soon as you send your name and address. 

Thisis not — a book of styles, but a book of money- 
saving. Not only is it a fashion authority, but it places 
all the new fashions within your reach — gives you 
choice of all the most desirable styles and saves you 
money. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 
at “NATIONAL” Prices 


Waists’. e 98 cents to $9.98 
Ladies’ Skirts . 
Ladies’ Dresses 
Ladies’ Coats . 


9 
$7.98 to $14.98 
Misses’ Suits . $8.98 to $19.98 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Measure $10 to $40 


These are the most wonderful suits in the world. 
Each suit is cut and made to individual measure and 
each suit is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

You only need select the style you think you would 
like, select the material you think you would like, and 
we will make you a perfect suit at our risk of your 
being pleased. 

In writing for your free copy of the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book, please state whether you wish samples of 
materials for a Tailored Suit. Samples are sent gladly 
but only when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL" prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

E ‘‘ NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Guar- 
antee Tag—our guarantee—attached. This Tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any ‘‘ NATIONAL’ Gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 








Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


O matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 


their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard to swallow. 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
What a 
most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 


and store odors. 


taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 
too perfect to be thus treated! 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 


and nourishment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





baking, once expose 


They absorb 
ity that this 


After 


ack- 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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THE BABY ON THE TRAIN 


BY JOHN CLAIR. MINOT 











summer, and the long train that pulled out 

of the North Station, in Boston, for the cool 
shores of Maine, was packed to the doors with 
wilted, sweltering humanity. The car next | 
behind the smoker was particularly jammed, 
and tempers were lost, or, at least, mislaid, as 
the perspiring passengers jostled each other for 
seats on the shady side, and tried to stow away 
their belongings and arrange themselves with 
the greatest degree of comfort possible under the 
trying circumstances. 

Near the middle of the car sat a plainly 
dressed young mother and her baby. The 
cases and boxes piled up round them indicated 
that they were starting on a long journey. 
While the train was filling up at the station 
their presence was generally noted. 

“Fine prospect ahead for the next four hours, 
with a howling baby in the car!’’ growled a 
travelling man just across the aisle, to his com- 


|: was a hot Saturday afternoon of early 





panion. 
‘Oh, we’ll be in for a continuous concert, 
all right !’’ said the other. “Still, if he howls | 


the roof off the car, we shall have to make the | 


DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 


When the mother placed it on the seat beside 
her, it bounced up and down with enthusiastic 
energy, gurgling the louder the while, and only 
pausing occasionally to peer round the end of 
the seat or over the back at its neighbors. 





“WATER 


Before the train had reached Lynn the | 


drummer across the aisle had been completely 
won over, and was snapping his fingers at the 
baby, and trying unblushingly to get more than 
his fair share of its attention by sundry devices 
in which his watch figured prominently. 

By the time Salem was passed, the portly 
woman in the seat behind was exhausting the 
possibilities of the baby-talk vocabulary, and 
at Newburyport she begged the mother for the 
privilege of having the baby come back in her 
seat for a visit. A young woman leaned over 
to give the baby a flower she had been wearing, 
and two little girls came from the rear of the 
car to stand in the aisle and admire at closer 
quarters. 





When the conductor came along, his patience | 
exhausted by answering tiresome questions and | 


by troubles with passengers who had lost their | 


tickets or taken the wrong train, he was 
honored with an especially 


ecstatic gurgle of welcome, 








which brought to his face 
his first smile of the day; 
and he poked the baby in 
the ribs with his ticket- 
punch, and continued down 
the aisle at peace with the 
world again. 

Thus passed the whole 
afternoon of that sultry 
day, while the train swept 
across parts of three states 
in a cloud of dust and 
smoke that almost continu- 
ously blotted out the land- 
scape. The personality of 
that blue-eyed, gurgling bit 


entire carful of passengers. 
Not a whimper from it for 
the whole journey ; nothing 
but unfailing good nature 
and friendliness that won 
all hearts and permeated 
the atmosphere like a re- 
freshing breeze. It was | 
master of the situation, and | 
its example transformed the | 
afternoon for a 
very human people who 
had left the North Station 
hot, cross, and ready for 





trouble. 
‘Say, here’s Portland 
already !’’ said the drum- 





SHE BEGGED THE MOTHER FOR THE PRIVILEGE 
OF HAVING THE BABY. 


most of it, for it is a case of keeping this seat 
or standing up.’’ 

‘‘Why will women take babies along in such 
weather ?’’ muttered a portly woman, who was 
forced, much against her will, into a seat im- 
mediately behind that occupied by the offend- 
ing infant and its mother. ‘‘Ona day like this 
that young one is sure to drive the whole carful 
crazy.”’ 

So ran the comments and the expostulations 
through the crowded car, some of them un- 
doubtedly audible to the young mother. The 
present discomforts of the intense heat were not 
so great as to prevent the fuming and fretting 
passengers from finding another source of suf- 
fering in the anticipation of the ‘‘continuous 
coneert’’ which the presence of the baby was 
universally taken to forebode. 

Probably many babies would have lived up 
—or down—to such unhappy expectations and 
prophecies of its fellow passengers; but this 
particular baby fooled them all. It began at 
once its task of demonstrating their mistake, 
and before the train had rumbled over the 
drawbridges and through the Charlestown 
yards, it was gaining the confidence and re- 
spect of those nearest. By the time the train 
was whizzing through the suburbs, the baby’s 
infectious good nature had caused such a com- 
plete reversal of public sentiment that the 
atmosphere of the car was actually cooler. 
Mangled tempers began to heal, scowls to fade 
away, collars to become a bit less unendurable. 

This miracle, for it was little less, was per- 





formed by a fat, red-cheeked baby, a baby with 
big blue eyes, that shone with a most friendly | 
light as it clung with tiny fingers to its mother’s | 
shoulders, and composedly surveyed its sur- | 
roundings. Not yet old enough to talk, it 
nevertheless emitted with frequency and em- | 
phasis an inarticulate gurgle, which preached 
whole sermons on cheerfulness and optimism, 

and bore a direct and irresistible message of 
good-will to every fellow traveller in the car 


mer to his friend. ‘‘That’s 
the quickest trip I ever 
made from Boston.’’ 

And the portly woman, as she helped the 
young mother arrange her things preparatory 
to leaving the car, remarked, ‘ ‘Well, this hasn’t 
been such a hot ride, after all. I just expected 
it would tire me to death.’’ 


* 


A TEST FOR DEAFNESS. 


N the republic of Chile, South America, all 
| young men between the ages of eighteen and 

twenty-one years are required to serve at 
least one year in the army, unless incapacitated 
by physical defects. 
the country every year, for three or four years, 
in order to avoid the service. Some, however, 
seek to evade the law by strategy, and the 
examining officers are constantly on the alert 
to checkmate these tricksters. Here is a laugh- 
able example of the ingenuity shown by officials 
in the performance of their duty : 


A youth who was brought in for examination 
and who appeared ay perfect, declared 
that he was stone and therefore immune 
from military service. Believing that he was 
feigning, a lieutenant stepped over back of the 
young fellow, and summoning a non-commis- 
sioned officer, said in a low voice, ‘‘Sergeant, 
this man says he is deaf—can’t hear a sound. 
Take this rning-nesdle and pass it directly 
through the lobe of his right ear. If he is 
really deaf he won’t feel it.’ 

The sergeant carried out the injunction to the 
letter, and the lad made no outery, not even 
moving a muscle, thus proving conclusively 
that he had overheard the ofticer’s order. 
| ‘*You can’t know any one,’’ he said, 

‘*very long without hearing him say two | 
things about himself which he thoroughly | 


believes to be true. 


‘*One is, ‘I am thankful that I’ve got a sense 
of humor, 
am, I’m not narrow-minded.’ ”’ 


* ¢ 


AS WE SEE OURSELVES. 
NCLE Ethan was feeling very wise. 








of humanity dominated the | 


hundred | 


| 


Hence a number leave | 





” and the other is, ‘Whatever else I | 


FOOTBALL PLAYS UNDER NEW RULES. | 


= trick 8 under ne% rules for only ten cents. 
NEED ree STAMP CO., Needham, Mass. 
— } 


O and Electric Lighting Plants | 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. | 







SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


. 60 lbs. pres- 
. Furnished 





Ideal Fire P -rotection. Electric 
Lighting Plants at prices within the 
reach of all. Write for Cata.").” 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. 
Cc. 8. Dent & Co., st Larned St., Setreh, Mich. 








rost 
and dust. 
Does Your Elevated Tank Freeze ? 


They freeze, the pipes pares, they are Ng mag A 
n 


and the water is cold in_winter and warm 

summer. In our Hydro-Pneumatic Water Sys- 
tem the tank is in the cellar out of sight, away 
from frost, and the water is mild in winter and 
cool in summer. An inexpensive,efficient system 
all your own,supplying a pundant water for ever y 
need, including fire protection. The ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you ‘need water. Look about your 
place and see for how many purposes you need 
water, ee Write for Our Special Book C 


Get also our figures ~—F. hti our house b: an 
tricity. ep meth ~ | “idcossnabio cA, 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT co *s 


62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 














It’s Good Enough 
Coffee For Us! 





Old Grist M Mill 


Made by an original process of roasting and 

reparing wheat and other grains, producing a 
Beicious beverage that in color, flavor and 
aroma is not unlike the finest ¢ offee. ids 


gestion, quiets the nerves, and is the one “coffee” 
used in thousands of homes. 
Any Grocer Can Supply It. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 




















$50 


for your opinion of 


{TLE BROTHERs 


| 
LUNCH BISCUIT 


New England, and the most fastidious 
families buy, it for their own 
as their children's use 

Only the best winter wheat flour 
sugar, and purest ingredients are used 

It is baked in a factory pronounced by 
visitors as unsurpassed in cleanliness 

Most delicious with milk, tea, cheese 
salad, ete., or in the lunch box, for 
grown-ups as well as little ones 

We would like to know what you 
think of it, and for the best opinion 
expressed in not over 100 words we 
will pay the sum above. Fifty prizes 
of $1.00 each will be given for the next 
best 50 opinions 

If your dealer doesn't carry the bis 
cuit, drop us a postal card, and for his 
name we will send you a sample box 
free 

Ask your grocer about our 150 other 
kinds. Better than others 


5c., 10c. and 25c. 
Air-proof packages. 


as well 


AEE EEE PROPEL 
*' E0006 86009 


7TLE BROTHERS 

LUNCH BISCUIT . @ 
6666000000 
Also sold in bulk. 


Address, mentioning Youth's Companion, 


New ENGLAND Biscuit Co., 
WORCESTER, 
Mass. 
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“Chief of them all.” 





a 
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ollowing the Bees. 


Ever Pe wild bees, discover the “ bee 
tree” and secure the rich store of wild honey ” 
It’s difficult, dangerous, and often disappointing, 
but there are those who make it a business and we 
buy the honey for Samoset Chocolates. It imparts 
a wild, delicious flavor that domestic honey does 
not have All the ingredients that enter into 
Samosets are the rarest and choicest that Na- 
ture has to give—our part is only the skill in com- 
bining them to produce the new, unusual flavors. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 
























BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


an honestly and _ thor- 
oughly made school shoe. 
Will outwear any other. 


Buy a Pair and see 
the difference. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, send your 
size with price, and 
we will see that 
you are supplied. 


eit, $i. 65 
1to 8%, $229 


Express Prepaid. 


GET A BOY’S BOOK FREE. 
Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, sicrvente, 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A. 
Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 
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Rollman 
Food Chopper 


Number 15 


==> 








| 





\ 56 “eo 
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FOUR CUTTERS hw 











HIS Food Chopper “* opens like a 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, 
but you can see when it is ‘clean. It 
quickly minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and 


ends,’’ and makes them into dainty, 
tempting dishes, and will cut three 
pounds of meat a minute. Four steel 


cutters, different sizes, furnished with 
every Chopper, including a cutter for 
making nut butter. 


| 
=| 
| 


Given toany Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 25 cents extra. Price 
of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent 
by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight five pounds. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Cooks who have used the 
Single Damper of the 


rawijor 


(oking-Ranges 
will never go back to the trouble- 


some two-damper range 


The cost of the food spoiled by mistakes in regulating 
the ordinary two-damper ranges amounts toa large sum. 








The Single Damper of the Crawford affords absolute 
fire and oven control by one motion—slide the Knob 
to “Kindle,” “Bake” or 
“Checkh”—the range does 
the rest. 


The Oven of the Craw:- 
ford has cup-joint heat 
flues which heat every:- 
where alike and make it 
the quickest and 
surest of bakers. 


The Two Hods 
(patented) in the base 
—one for ashes in- 
stead of the old 
clumsy ash pan, 
| one for coal—is a 
ii _ great trouble-saving 
3 eg feature. 


















Gas Ovens and Broilers 
above or at end of 
range, if desired. 





‘ = 7 j - - 
Ask the Crawford Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 





























